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gts Talk About she 
**~ “Distribution” ~“> 


What better “distribution” could you have than that 
of dealers who sell over their own counters—/a, their own 
customers—the magazines that contain your advertising? 

17,000 general store-keepers and dry-goods mer- 
chants sell “ The Butterick Trio” magazines. 

And, because they themselves sell these magazines, 
these dealers know the power of advertising in “The 
Butterick Trio” and carry in stock a large percentage of 
the goods advertised in them. 

Other magazines—other combinations of magazines 
—cannot offer you anything to equal this big distribut- 
ing organization. 

17,000 of these dealers. 

Do you want their distribution for your goods? 

Then—advertise in “ The Butterick Trio.” 


Manager of Advertising { 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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Woman Interested 
Plus Man Convinced 


Equals A Sale 


The American Family ig a close corporation. The husband is ma- 
jority stockholder: the wife his close and confidential secretary. She 
does the family buying at his direction: she buys what he approves or 
has approved. 

Interest her through advertising and she carries your story to 
“her John” for judgment. Perhaps she may retail your carefully planned 
arguments well enough to convince John, but, like the salesman who 
tries to sell goods to the man-who-signs-the-checks by convincing his 
assistant, you are working against big odds. 

The ideal condition for effective salesmanship is found where 
both principal and agent are reached in one “call”—when the adver- 
tisement which interests the woman also convinces the man. And this 
condition is nowhere so noticeably found as in the standard farm 
papers which are read by both husband and wife. It is the selling 
power resulting from this, together with the confidence placed in them 
by subscribers, that has caused the following papers to become known as 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 


The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


Understand we are not now talking of results to Agricultural or mail order 
houses but to general advertisers. 

Investigation proves that Elgin or Waltham watches which are advertised in 
standard farm papers are carried by three times as many farmers as the 35 unadvertised 
competing makes combined. It ‘shows, too, that the farm advertising of the En- 
terprise Food Chopper has placed it in 25 times as many farm homes as any 
one of the other 18 choppers; that Lion Coffee, as a result of standard farm paper 
advertising, is now drunk in 20 times as many homes as any of the brands which 
have not so appealed to the farmer for his patronage through his favorite paper. 

This investigation also shows that some thirty odd other articles through 
standard farm paper advertising have gained Jike supremacy in the farm homes, And this 
in spite of the fact that in many instances the outdistanced competitors were spend- 
ing two and three times as much money in general mediums. 

For the benefit of advertisers looking for virgin fields not yet “worked out” 
by competition we have printed a neat little booklet entitled “Reaching the Farmer” 
which contains some interesting data. In the last analysis 


MEN ARE THE BUYERS 
STANDARD FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
REACHES BUYING MEN 


But may we send you a copy of the booklet? No obligation will be inferred 
from an inquiry and it may give you a new light on a profitable field. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
First National Bank Building, Chicago Temple Court, New York City 
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Vor. LXV. 


SELLING ATKINS SAWS 





IMPORTANCE OF GETTING YOUR ARTI- 
CLE RIGHT FIRST AND THEN AD- 
VERTISING IT EMPHASIZED BY 
THE EXPERIENCE OF THE MANU- 
FACTURERS—HOW E. C. ATKINS 
STARTED A BUSINESS THAT NOW 
EMPLOYS 1,200 MEN IN THE 
HOME PLANT—SOUGET PUBLICITY 
THROUGH THE TRADE PAPERS 
FIRST—NOW USES GENERAL MAG- 
AZINES AND WEEKLIES. 





“Get something worth selling— 
then use printers’ ink.” 

This is the Golden Rule of busi- 
ness which E. C. Atkins & Co. 
followed for many years before 
they got the “something.” Then 
they applied the stimulant which 
produces business wealth -— print- 
ers’ ink. The sum total is, the 
company is now one of the great- 
est producers of saws in the 
world and some say the greatest. 
Year after year the Atkins output 
increases in volume and the ex- 
penditures for advertising space 
grow apace. 

The story of Atkins advertising 
is necessarily the story of Atkins 
saws, of the man who made both 
possible. As a maker of saws, the 
Atkins plant in Indianapolis is a 
pioneer in the development of the 
industry as it is known to-day. It 
was among the first to turn raw 
steel into a finished saw that the 
railroads, the trail-makers of civ- 
ilization, might cut their paths 
through the woods of the Middle 
West. 

With the Atkins saws, too, was 
produced some of the first lumber 
for homes, wagons, _ bridges, 
barges and boats of the pioneer 
settlers in the Mississippi Valley, 
for there was still much of a 
trackless forest about him when 
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E. C. Atkins began to make saws. 
The Atkins works was doubtless 
the first in its line of industrial 
activity to see the wealth that is 
to be wrought out of printers’ 
ink. 

But the company—rather, E. C. 
Atkins—spent about twenty years 
perfecting a saw before it began 
fertilizing its honest product with 
advertising. The first lumber trade 
journals of Amesica carried ads 
of the Atkins saws. The com- 
pany, too, was the first to make 
missionaries of the popular mag- 
azines to get word of its saws to 
men who are, and who may be, 
users of such an implement. This 
same company is among, if not 
the first maker of saws to strike 
off the main highway of advertis- 
ing to the by-path of agricultural 
journals to preach the doctrine of 
what it makes and sells. “A. A. 
A.” — “Atkins Always Ahead” — 
has long been a user of the county 
seat weekly. In many ways this 
Indianapolis company has _ put 
publicity to the test and found it 
good. 

One does not have to burnish 
fact with fiction to get a glowing 
story of business activity and in- 
tegrity, to find an industrial ro- 
mance in this Indianapolis con- 
cern which makes saws—nothing 
but saws—and which seems only 
to have crossed through advertis- 
ing the frontier of trade possibili- 
ties. 

In his lifetime E. C. Atkins, 
whose day runs to the present 
through the medium-of his saws, 
has probably done as much as any 
other man to provide the material 
for sheltering Americans in com- 
fortable homes, to build the cabin 
in the clearing, the apartment 
house in the city. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1833 and twelve 
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years later began to learn the 
making of saws in his uncle’s fac- 
tory. His pay was $1.25 a week. 
It went to the family of his wid- 
owed mother, as did his over- 
time pay. When seventeen years 
old he knew the making of a saw 
from a to z, as it was known in 
that day, and he became assistant 
superintendent of the uncle’s fac- 
tory at the stupendous salary of 
$1,000 a year. ° 

In 1855, when about twenty-two 
years old, he was carried by the 
tide of emigration to Cleveland, 
O., and opened a saw factory of 
his own. There was a greater 
need for saws in the oak and wal- 
nut forests of Indiana, and in 1856 
he went to Indianapolis. His chief 
asset was a reputation as the best 
saw-maker in the young country. 
The few hundred dollars in his 
pockets went for steel. He built 
his first tempering furnace with 
his own hands. There was no 
mortar in its construction and it 
fell down after the first firing. 
The making of saws by the 
known processes was tedious 
hand-work. During the first few 
years in Indianapolis, the Atkins 
“plant,” sheltered under a rough 
shack of about coal-shed dimen- 
sions, burned several times. But 
the fires did not consume the 
saw-maker’s energy. He soon set 
up his anvil and tempering fur- 
nace again. 

Mr. Atkins kept his own books, 
and looked after his correspond- 
ence. -He smithed saws four or 
five days a week, spending one or 
two in the tempering room, doing 
the work with a helper and with- 
out machinery. He was not then 
dreaming of founding an industry 
which to-day employs 1,200 men 
in the home plant, which has ten 
branches over the United States 
with ten to forty men in each, and 
has a new factory in Canada. He 
was not then looking to the time 
when the Atkins saw would be a 
great user of advertising space. 
But he was putting in the founda- 
tion work of both these things. 
His first intent was on producing 
the best saw that man could 
make. A.counterfeit would soon 
be found out in the hard woods 
of Indiana—it would take the 


genuine steel to do the work of 
the mills and crosscut woodsmen, 

Every Atkins saw bears the 
words “Silver Steel” on it. Back 
in the pioneer days, a salesman 
for the Atkins factory was on the 
rounds of the Michigan woods, 
He found in use a saw with a 
new tooth which two Michigan 
woodsmen had made. The sales- 
man sent word to the Indianapolis 
maker that if he would sell cross- 
cut saws in Michigan, Mr. Atkins 
would have to own the patent on 
the new tooth, or contrive a better 
one. Mr. Atkins went to Mich- 
igan at once. He carried home 
the new saw and the patent 
rights, and the two men who 
made it entered his employ. A 
new steel and a better one was 
necessary for the new tooth. Mr. 
Atkins, who, as the years went by, 
had developed as a metallurgist 
as well as a saw-maker, prepared 
a formula for the quality of steel 
desired in the new saw. He went 
to England to have this steel 
made, and was told that the price 
would be so high the woodcutters 
of the United States could not 
buy the saws. 

“That is the kind of steel razors 
are made of,” the Englishmen 
said. 

“Then that is the kind of steel 
for Atkins saws,” the Hoosier an- 
swered. Mr. Atkins named the 
metal “silver steel” and during 
his life, as is the case with the 
Atkins company now, it was his 
boast that no other saw metal has 
been made to equal it. 

_ As the Atkins factory grew in 
its first twenty years, its product 
sold on merit alone. Mr. Atkins 
and his helpers invented and made 
the machinery with which the 
saws were made. A _ laboratory 
was opened in the factory to es- 
tablish standards of hardening 
and tempering processes. Scien- 
tific instruments of a delicate 
kind, necessary to the tempering 
process, were produced by. the At- 
kins mind and hand. When the 
right quality of steel had- been 
found, when the right saws with 
teeth of the right strength and 
“pitch” were produced, the Atkins 
factory sought for a medium to 
spread the word of its product. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


of the issue dated. 
DECEMBER 12th, 
reached the enor- 


mous circulation of 


One Million 
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thousand Copies 








The Curtis Publishing 
Company Philadelphia 
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The first issues of the American 
Lumberman, The Southern Lum- 
berman, The St. Louis Lumber- 
man, The Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman, and several other of 
these trade journals, carried ad- 
vertisements of Atkins saws, and 
the ads are still running m these 
publications. For about as many 
years an ad has been carried in 
Iron Age and other hardware 
journals. 

A few years ago the Atkins 
company began to specialize hand 
and other small saws. Twenty 
years ago a band saw was hardly 
known. The Atkins company is 
making them to-day seventy feet 
long and twenty inches wide. A 
different medium from a_ trade 
journal was desired to get these 
specialties into the hands of con- 
sumers, and nearly five years ago 
the Atkins company began to use 
the popular magazines. There 
were at that time no other saw 
specialists in the field and saw 
ads in magazines were a new 
thing. The Century, McClure’s, 
Scribner's, World’s Work and 
Munsey's are some of the month- 
lies which have been used year by 
year, and two of the weeklies are 
Collier’s and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

N. A. Gladding, sales manager 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., says the 
company has year after year in- 
creased its appropriations for 
magazine space. “We realize that 
there is not a limit to our pos- 
sibilities in the way of a market. 
This leads us to think that we 
have only started with our adver- 
tising. We use a goodly quantity 
of space in county seat news- 
papers to support our local agents, 
preparing electrotypes in the home 
office for these newspapers. We 
frequently change the series of 
electrotypes. We find the demand 
for Atkins saws constantly in- 
creasing, and in this we find that 
advertising pays the saw-maker 
if he makes a saw of the right 
quality.” 

The Atkins magazine advertis- 
ing has from the beginning been 
placed through the Russell Seeds 
Agency, of Indianapolis. “The At- 
kins company,” said Mr. Seeds, 
“began its advertising campaign 
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under what I regard as ideal con- 
ditions. It had spent many, many 
years getting a product of very 
high quality. It has for years had 
a splendid system of distribution 
of its product to dealers and con- 
sumers. It had the full confidence 
of dealers before it began to use 
the magazines. 

“We prepare two kinds of copy 
for the Atkins saw. In the mag- 
azines the ads are of the kind a 
busy man can ‘read on the run,’ 
A different kind of copy goes to 
the agricultural papers, which is 
giving satisfactory results. Large 
space is used in the farm journals 
and it is filled with reading which 
discusses the qualities of Atkins 
saws and why they cost a little 
more than saws of other make. 
We reason that a farmer has the 
time to read an ad from begin- 
ning to end, even if it is a long 
one, while the city reader of a 
magazine does not. The Atkins 
company has supported its adver- 
tising with ample capital and a 
sound, sane business organization. 
Advertising with this sort of 
foundation can do nothing else 
but succeed.” 

LANNES McPHETRIDGE. 
—_<+o9————— 

It’s pretty difficult for a firm 
that represents half a dozen or 
more newspapers to present the 
claims of each one fairly and with- 
out exaggeration, especially when 
it has a chance to do so in its own 
publication. And yet this is just 
what Smith & Budd succeed in 
doing in their Known Circulation 
bulletin, the first issue of which 
has just made its appearanace. 
If a prospective advertiser wants 
to know anything about any one 
of the papers in the Smith & 
Budd list all he needs to do is 
to ask, and the exact information 
will be furnished him. 

And, by the way, there are very 
few special agencies in the coun- 
try that issue a thirty-two page 
house organ every month. In fact, 
Known Circulation seems to be in 
a class by itself. While naturally 
the bulk of the matter concerns 
the papers represented by Smith 
& Budd, the bulletin contains a 
number of articles of value to ad- 
vertisers. 
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Kicks and Halfpence 


‘*As one goes from John O’Groats to Land's End one gets more kicks than 
half-pence.’’—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 
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The cobbler’s wife and the far- 
rier’s mare always go slip-shod. ° 

By the same token, the adver- 
tising advertising advertising seems 
to lack those very qualities that 
the publishers are preaching to 
their own customers. , 

The publisher is the largest 
dealer in advertising space. He 
believes in advertising that space, 
but the advertising he uses is not 
the kind that would make con. 
verts to the efficiency of advertis- 
ing. 

Who is there buying advertis- 
ing space, advertising agent or ad- 
vertising manager, who is not 
deluged with a mass of printed 
matter, form letters, facsimile let- 
ters, real letters, folders, circulars, 
booklets and sets of booklets, who 
doesn’t feel that the publishers do 
a great deal of advertising, but 
most of it bad? 

Yet, looked at from the point 
of view of an advertising man, 
the advertising of advertising 
space should be easy. In the first 
place, you are sure of your audi- 
ence. It is safe to say that bad 
as a publisher’s advertising is, it 
gets more attention than any 
other kind of advertising. Any 
man who is making his living by 
means of advertising is scanning 
all kinds of advertising in the 
hope of finding a single new idea 
He is scanning publishers’ adver- 
tising with the double purpose of 
finding out something about ad- 


‘vertising and something about me- 


diums. 

That publishers sell so much 
space at such a good profit must 
be due far more to the receptive 
minds of the buyers of advertis- 
ing space than it is to any innate 
goodness of the publishers’ copy. 

The first fault of the publisher 
is verbosity. He has so much to 
say, and he says it. He admires 
the advertisement of his own cus- 
tomer who risks his entire case, 


in space that costs five hundred 
dollars, on a single good point. 
He admires this advertising, but 
when he sends out a circular he 
loads that circular’ with type so 
that only the most patient and per- 
sistent will read it. It is not that 
the facts and figures he gives are 
not interesting. They are. But 
he gives so much at a time, and 
so many publishers are doing the 
same thing, that ninety-nine per 
cent of publishers’ advertising 
overdoes things. , 

There are one or two excep- 
tions to this general arraignment 
—glorious exceptions—so glorious 
that it is not necessary to mention 
the names of them to any man 
who receives advertising literature 
from publishers. 

The second great fault of pub- 
lishers’ advertising is lack of form. 
The publisher least of all takes 
advantage of good designing and 
good typography to make his ad- 
vertising readable, and yet his ad- 
vertising goes to an audience that 
appreciates both good typography 
and good design. The general 
advertiser reaching the great mass 
of people is always confronted by 
the haunting fear that the adver- 
tising is over the heads of his au- 
dience. He wants to use better 
designing and better typography, 
but he thinks, “My kind of peo- 
ple won’t appreciate it. They will 
think that I am putting on too 
much ‘side’ for them. But the 
publisher cannot go too far. He 
cannot make his advertising too 
good, for it must be appreciated 
by men whose whole life is spent 
in finding just good things to do.” 

That identical publisher who has 
his composition done by a tramp 
printer, and his designing by a 
five-dollar-a-week artist, hires an 
expert to revise the typography of 
his magazine, and encourages his 
art editor to pay from three hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred dol- 
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lars per picture for illustrations. 

Yet the audience which reads his 

magazine or newspaper he is try- 

plane of appreciation ef these 

ghings than the audience which 
his advertising. 

Why does he do it? 

First, because the publisher 
doesn’t consult an advertising man 
often enough. He thinks that ad- 
vertising is a by-product of his 
own shop. He thinks his own ad- 
vertising can be written, designed 
and arranged without any extra 
expense to him outside cf his own 
office. He says to the manufac- 
turer of shoes, “Get an agent. You 
know nothing about advertising, 
mediums, rates, copy, designs, dis- 
play, printed matter. Hire a good 
agent. I will pay him. I will pay 
him ten per cent. He will do all 
your work and he will do it right.” 

This is good gospel to preach 
to the manufacturer, but does the 
publisher hire an agent? Not 
much. He doesn’t even consult a 
copy writer. He thinks, rightly, 
that he knows more about his 
proposition than anyone else. He 
thinks, wrongly, that he is the man 
best fitted to tell about that prop- 
osition, The manufacturer of shoes 
knows more about those shoes 
than any outside advertisement 
writer, but that doesn’t mean that 
he is the man best fitted to tell 
the man who is going to wear 
the shoes about those shoes. The 
publisher knows more about the 
magazine is distinctly lower in the 
ing to make, but that doesn’t mean 
he is the best man to tell the ad- 
vertising agent or the advertiser 
about that space. 

If the average publisher could 
see the enthusiasm in the office of 
an advertising agency when a 
really good publisher’s ad appears, 
he would try harder and oftener 
to strike “13” in his own adver- 
tising. 

There are several hundred mag- 
azines and many thousand news: 
papers, to say nothing of street- 
cars, billboards and other mediums 
in this country, and all of them 
are doing some advertising. The 
average advertising agent receives 
about two bushels a week. I 


am afraid that most of them try 
to look at all of it. 


The dead 
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level is so deadly and ‘so level in 
all this mass of matter that it re- 
quires only a little cleverness on 
the part of a publisher to stick up 
above the plane, as the Metropoli- 
tan Tower sticks up above New 
York. 

Every publisher has a story, just 
as every periodical or advertising 
medium has an individuality. The 
publisher thinks that story is a 
long one, and it is, but it is not so 
long as the publisher thinks. Nor 
is it necessary to tell the whole 
story at once. A single point well 
made is enough. A few words, a 
happy phrase, a really good design, 
a clever idea, a judicious use of 
type, printers’ ink and paper, will 
produce a printed thing that will 
create a real glow in the heart of 
any genuine advertising man who 
receives it. The intelligent use of 
space in newspapers, magazines or 
trade papers in the same way— 
not too much copy, but all good, a 
real point made and got away 
with, an appropriate design, plenty 
of white space—in fact and in 
short, just the things that make 
the copy of the ordinary common 
garden advertiser good, would 
make a _ publisher’s advertising 
good. 

Publishers are either afraid of 
the advertising experts, so-called 
or they are afraid of spending 
money, or they are afraid of their 
own story, or they know very lit- 
tle about advertising. 

The justification of this entire 
tirade is found in the fact that 
the few publishers who are doing 
the really good advertising adver- 
tising advertising have the largest 
circulation, carry the most adver- 
tising and get the biggest price for 
it. This is probably one of those 
coincidences which was first no- 
ticed by the wise observer who 
found that the important rivers 
run by the large cities. 

Earnest E_tmo CALKINS. 


a 


The city of New York has spent 
$160,421.06 to let the public know that 
it intended to acquire part of the 
Ashokan dam site. According to the 
law creating the Water Board a descrip- 
tion of the condemned property must 
be advertised in one paper where the 
property is located and in two papers 
in the city. 
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IF YOU Wish. 
TO KNOW WHY 


cClure’s 


IS A GOOD AD- 
VERTISING ME- 
DIUM—READ IT 


@, The January Number on sale 
December 22d. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New 
Novel. 

Jack London’s Great Story of 
The South Seas. 

General Kuropatkin on the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. 

The Experiences of a New 
York Saloon Keeper. 








@ Copy and cuts for February 
McCLURE’S must reach us the 
morning of ‘fanuary gth. 


LAST FORM CLOSES JANUARY FOURTH 
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TWO GOOD ADVERTISING 
PLANS 





Back of this Yale lock advertise- 
ment there is a big advertising story 
and a large advertising moral. 

Let’s hear the story first: 

The London “suffragettes” are 
conducting to-day one of the most 
interesting publicity campaigns 
ever undertaken. As readers of 
Printers’ INK have doubtless 
learned, these English ladies want 





The London Suffragettes use 


Yale Locks -exclusivel re chaining themselves to 
any part of the British government. By this means 
own have been enabled to gradually carry away, bit by 
bit, (portions of some of the most 
por en British i institutions. ° 


jelen Fox, one of the British Suffra’ 

bP ne Le ep al npn phe aot 

gman. nage We wen to tne Vale Lock 
chains 


Ever since ladies have been admutted to che House 
ef Commons they have been screened from the view 
of members by a a 0 Soe the front of the 


le: a fessi the 

vy Noa ong Be beneath the ified exterior of the 
British law maker, and as a delicate compliment to the 
ladies’ irresistible charms; or perhaps John Bull_is a 
bit of a Turk 

t amy rate when the Suffragettes fastened them- 
selves wake grille they used Yale Padlocks and threw 
sate the keys. 








A consequence of which they could only be re- 
wie from the sayeth of the gallery by 
taking the ridiculous gril = br 
another monument of ~conine « Heo 

When you want to fasten one 5 toa « use 
Yale 
Send for our Suffragette Booklet, 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
‘The only makers of genuine Ysle Locks 
9 Murray Street New York City 


RRNA ETRE ICIS ET 


to vote for.Members of Parlia- 
ment. They pay taxes, and de- 
mand _ representation—in other 
words, they want about what our 
own forefathers wanted when 
they declared independence in 
1776. ‘lo get the ballot they have 
gone to-work in a most business- 
like way. No abstract movement 
of that sort, they reasoned, was 
likely to attract attention in Eng- 
land unless a devil of a noise was 
made about it. So they organized 
a noise. We in this country hear 
the noise, but you must read the 
London newspapers to keep track 
of the organization. We have our 
morning stories of yesterday’s at- 
tack on the House of Commons. 











The London papers of a month 
ago probably gave an account of 
the meeting in Queen’s Hall, 
where that attack was planned 
and financed. A date was set, so 
much money collected, and volun- 
teers called for and accepted. The 
volunteers raid the House, are ar- 
rested, and go to jail, and another 
meeting is called and another 
demonstration planned, financed 
and manned—or “womaned,” 
rather. The House of Commons 
is by no means the only point of 
attack. Every cabinet officer and 
prominent politician in the present 
British government is followed 
about when he opens a food ex- 
hibition, judges a baby show or 
takes the stump politically, and 
the cry of “Votes for Women” 
interrupts him. Not long ago a 
dozen women were put out of a 
food show one after another for 
interrupting Lord Carrington. 
An interesting sidelight is 
thrown on the whole movement 
when it is known that the present 
British government is Liberal. 
That government, against the bit- 
terest opposition of the Conserva- 
tives, has passed radical measures 
like the old age pension act, and 
wants to pass an eight-hour act 
for miners, an act restricting the 
liquor traffic, and so forth. Eng- 
land has not had so radical a gov 
ernment in fifty years. But out- 
side of Parliament this movement 
of the “suffragettes” is being car- 
ried on to pester the Liberals. 
“You are doing all these radical 
things,” say the women, in effect, 
“now just go a bit further and 
give us votes.” And the Liberals 
thus far have dodged the issue. 
Officially, to them, the movement 
is just a noise. At times half the 
police force of London is called 
out to handle the women’s demon- 
strations, but the Liberal govern- 
ment officially: knows them not. 
Which is one of the delightful 
political inconsistencies that make 
life in England worth living. 
That’s the story. 
Now for the advertising moral. 
With such careful plans for 
breaking the peace into as many 
fragments as possible, and making 
the maximum amount of noise, 
the “suffragettes” give shrewd at- 
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tention to details) When they 
formed the plan of chaining them- 
selves to the historic grille in the 
House of Commons not long ago 
they selected chains and locks 
with much care. Yale padlocks 
were used because, once snapped 
shut, no dummy key would open 
them, nor any Yale key but the 
right one. The name of the lock 
was published in English news- 
papers, with reasons why it was 
selected, and also the outcome— 
which was to fasten the ladies so 
securely to the metal grille that 
some of it had to be cut away. 

In this country such an incident 
has obvious advertising value. The 
Yale people might have worked 
the thing up into a funny story, 
hired a press agent to place it 
with papers who would print it 
for nothing, and thus got a cer- 
tain amount of general publicity 
out of the affair. The right sort 
of story and the right sort of 
press agent might have accom- 
plished much along that line if he 
had tried. 

What the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company wanted, however, was 
direct publicity of value to the 
thousands of retailers all over the 
country who sell its goods. So 
the advertisement reproduced 
herewith was prepared, published 
in New York and other cities by 
the company itself, and at the 
same time electrotypes were fur- 
nished every retailer who wanted 
to run the advertisement locally 
at his own expense. Thus the in- 
cident was connected with the 
goods in a way that would have 
been impossible under any gift- 
scheme of publicity devised by a 
press agent, wider publicity was 
given a really good political story, 
and the Yale people suffered no 
less of dignity through question- 
able back-door methods of getting 
advertising. je: Oe Os 

—_+@—_—_—_——__ 


A. T. Estler, who has been con- 
nected with the New York office 
of the Vreeland-Benjamin Special 
Advertising Agency for the past 
six years, has been elected a di- 
rector and the treasurer of that 
company, succeeding Howard Da- 
vis in both positions. 








According to a report just 
issued as the result of an exam- 
ination made by the Association 
of American Advertisers, the 
average daily circulation of the 
Indianapolis News for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1908, was 83,333 
copies, and for the month of 
October, 89,025. 








Up-to-Date 
Information — 
About Circulation 





The Chicago Record- 
Herald prints a state- 
ment of net paid circula- 
tion for the preceding 
month in every issue. 

In fact, you can find 
out what yesterday’ $ cir- 
culation was by asking. 

Isn't this the sort of 
information you want 
about circulation ? 





NET PAID CIRCULATION 
November, 1908 
Daily Av. exceeding 141,000 
Sunday Av. “ 200,000 


THE CHICAGO 


Record-Herald 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 36 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 












PICK OUT THE GOOD SPOTS 

Place your advertising in a field where 
money is plentiful and where the 
medium covers the ground on a guar- 
anteed basis. You cannot cover South- 
ern Wisconsin without the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette. It reaches 35,000 of 
the population—people with money. A 
million and a half in pocket right now. 
Ask about it. 

JANESVILLE GAZETTE, Janesville, Wis. 
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ADVERTISING THE TUBER- 
CULOSIS EXHIBIT. 





A rather remarkable advertising 
campaign is being carried on in 
New York City in connection with 
the exhibition of the International 
Tuberculosis Exhibit now being 
held in the American Museum of 
Natural History. Railroads, street 
car lines, subways, post-office sub- 
stations, schools, colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.s, telephone exchanges, city 
departments, factories, workshops 
and trade unions are co-operating 
in telling New Yorkers about this 
exhibit which was brought to the 
city by the New York Charity 
Organization Society which has 
charge of the publicity work. 

Five days before the exhibit 
opened every surface car in New 
York carried the following adver- 
tising card: “Watch for the 
Double Red Cross.” <A great deal 
of the advertising space was con- 
tributed by the New York City 
Car Advertising Company, but on 
lines where the space was sold for 
weeks ahead regular advertisers 
donated their cards. Each card 
told who gave the space. Six 
thousand cards will be used dur- 
ing the six weeks that the exhibit 
will last in New York. 

The card reading “Watch for 
the Double Red Cross” was dis- 
placed on the first day of this 
“World’s Fair for Health” by an- 
other legend between double red 
crosses which told the main facts 
about the exhibit and emphasized 
the free admission. 

All over the city are posters as 
high as a man’s shoulder telling 
of the exhibit in detail. Every 
subway and elevated platform has 
its notice and the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey has agreed to 
display posters in all stations 
within thirty miles of New York. 
Millions of small folders intended 
to arouse interest in the exhibit 
are being distributed through 
churches, Y. M. C. A:s, settle- 
ments, trade unions, etc.; railroad 
stations and ferry-houses contain 
piles of folders with “Help your- 
self” signs attached; vacant lots 
and vacant store windows the city 
ever display the posters and the 









double red cross is fast getting 
into the intimate circle of some 
of the more familiar commercial 
advertisements. 


One of the remarkable features 
of this campaign of advertising is 
that the very persons who are at 
the head of it have fallen back on 
billboard advertising which they 
have so often condemned as di- 
rectly contrary to their “civic im: 
provement” principles. 


—— ++ 


CHILDREN DIDN’T FORGET 





Most advertisers are pretty thor- 
oughly convinced of the cumula- 
tive effect of advertising, but few 
have had it brought home to them 
in the way it was done recently 
to John the Shoeman, of Provi- 
dence. 

It has been his custom for a 
number of years to distribute a 
large number of turkeys around 
Thanksgiving and ending up by 
giving a bright new penny to 
every boy and girl who came to 
the store on the day before 
Thanksgiving. 

This year he gave away the tur- 
keys but said nothing about 
distributing pennies, nevertheless 
when he arrived at the store the 
day before Thanksgiving he found 
several policemen busily engaged 
in trying to maintain order among 
about a thousand children. 

John was at a loss to know what 
to make of it until he discovered 
that the kids were there looking 
for their pennies. They had got- 
ten them there in years past and 
they didn’t know any reason why 
they shouldn’t this year. 

Clerks were hustled off to the 
banks as soon as they opened and 
the market on brand new pennies 
was rapidly cornered. These were 
quickly distributed to the waiting 
throng, and among others who 
called later in the day. 


—~+>+—_—_ 
ALL SHE WANTED. 





“I want to get some salad,” said 
Mrs. Youngwife. 

“Yes’m,”’ Peal the dealer, “how many 
heads?” 

“Oh, gracious; I thought you took the 
heads off. I just want plai ain chicken 
salad.””—Philadelphia Press. 
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The 
Newark Star 








Has the LARGEST Cir- 


culation of any Paper in 
the State of New Jersey 








The Audit Co. of New York certifies that the average daily 
net paid circulation for the four months and a half beginning 
June 1st and ending October 15, 1908, was 























Average Net Average Net 
PAID DAILY PAID DAILY 
CIRCULATION 5 CIRCULATION 








On the same basis of computation the average net paid 
daily circulation for the full month of October was 72,0901. 

There are only two papers published in Newark and the 
Star leads in circulation. Advertisers cannot cover this lucra- 


tive field without using its columns. 








OFFICE OF PUBLICATION 


794 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


CHARLES M. PECK, General Manager 
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FIND THE HOLES IN THIS 
PROPOSITION 





THE ADVERTISING MANAGER OF A 
LEADING AUTOMOBILE CONCERN 
MAKES A NOVEL SUGGESTION— 
WHY ISN'T HIS IDEA ALREADY 
BETTER COVERED BY THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM OF SPECIAL AND GENERAL 
AGENCIES ?—WHAT ARE THE PRAC- 
TICAL OBJECTIONS TO THIS UTO- 
PIAN SCHEME? 





[Eprtor’s Note:—The following ar- 
ticle is written by Mr. Charles W. 
Mears, well known as the advertising 
manager of the Winton Motor Car- 
riage Co., of Cleveland, one of the 
larger users of newspaper and magazine 
space. Other national advertisers have 
from time to time brought up the same 
———. Cheney having gone 
urther, stating that in his opinion ALL 
special representation was useless and 
only added to the cost of space to the 
advertiser. It may be argued that Mr. 
Mears’ idea is already in use by special 
agencies such as Beckwith, Hand, Knox 

Co., Smith & Budd, Paul Block, Guy 
Osborne and others. These agencies 
represent one publication in each of five 
to thirty cities. Some advertisers say 
that much of the joy of living would 
vanish with the disappearance of the 
special representative—others say other- 
wise. Printers’ Ink would like to hear 
from advertisers and agents on this in- 
teresting question.] 

About a year ago I evolved a 
plan to increase the foreign ad- 
vertising in daily newspapers and 
considered the idea meritorious 
enough to submit it to one of the 
leading publishers in America. He 
informed me that the plan was 
impossible. Since then I have kept 
turning it over in my mind, and 
I remain unconvinced either that 
the plan is impossible or that its 
success is improbable. Indeed, the 
more I think of it, the more I be- 
lieve that it outlines a method of 
operation which we shall see in 
effect at no very distant date. 

Therefore, I want the readers 
of Printers’ INK to give it their 
consideration. 

In brief the idea is that 15 or 20 
great daily newspapers in the prin- 
cipal cities of the eastern half of 
the United States should form a 
list, solicit foreign business for 
the list rather than separately, 
make a rate on list business below 
the total separate rates, and co- 
operate with foreign advertisers 
in every possible way to advance 
the advertiser’s interests. 


For instance, suppose a list were 
to be formed of the New York 
Times and Herald, the Boston 
Globe, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Baltimore American, the 
Washington Post, the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Buffalo Express, 
the Detroit Free Press, the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, the Kansas City 
Star, the Omaha World-Herald, 
the Minneapolis Tribune, the St. 
Paul Dispatch, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

Here we have 19 leading morn- 
ing dailies in 18 of the most im- 
portant Eastern cities. These pa- 
pers represent a total circulation 
of 1,700,000 copies, which are read 
by the best buyers in the best 
commercial centers. To be sure, 
the great national advertiser is 
likely to use these papers anyhow, 
but to do so now requires him or 
his agent to open 19 different ac- 
counts, to check 19 different bills, 
and to make out nineteen differ- 
ent. checks. 

My idea is that this list should 
have a central office, which shall 
do all necessary checking, thereby 
minimizing the work in that di- 
rection on the part of the adver- 
tiser or his agent and would take 
one piece of copy and supply it to 
the various papers, render one 
bill, and, in fact, in all its details 
put the proposition to the adver- 
tisers just as though these 19 dif- 
ferent papers were a single na- 
tional daily, appearing simultan- 
eously in 18 different cities, and 
reaching more people than any 
one magazine in existence. 

Mind you, this is no slap at the 
magazines. The magazines are 
amply able to take care of them- 
selves, and judging by the volume 
of the advertising they are carry- 
ing from month to month, they 
are taking care of themselves in 
a manner that indicates that 
ability. 

But daily newspaper publishers 
may well take a leaf from the 
book of magazine publishers. The 
latter work together harmonious- 
ly. If they do not boost each 
other’s game, at least they do not 
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knock. And that same assertion 
cannot be made of daily news- 
paper advertising solicitors. 

Indeed it has been my experi- 
ence that the average daily news- 
paper advertising solicitor does 
quite as much to confuse national 
advertisers as to make their way 
straight. Make up a list of daily 
newspapers for your foreign ad- 
vertising, tell a solicitor that his 
publication is not on the list, and 
before he has finished you have 
quite decided that all daily news- 
papers are bad—only that some 
are much worse than others. 

The magazine and the daily 
newspaper occupy very different 
fields and each has its usefulness. 
But to increase the volume of 
foreign advertising in dailies, 
some step must be taken in ad- 
vance of any yet taken by daily 
publishers. 

The success of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines shows what 
can be accomplished by offering 
foreign advertisers an unalterable 
list of good dailies in important 
trade centers. I would not be sur- 
prised if the associated magazines 
idea were to be carried out to an 
extent that would include every 
prominent Sunday paper in Amer- 
ica within a few years. 

But all national advertisers do 
not regard Sunday as the best day 
to advertise. Neither do they 
most highly regard that section of 
the paper which contains maga- 
zine matter. 

There are some advertisers who 
would willingly pay a higher rate 
to have their copy run on “light” 
week days than on Sundays. And 
by “light” week days, I mean those 
days when the dailies are not 
crowded with department store 
copy. On such days the adver- 
tiser has some chance to secure a 
position where his copy will stand 
out like a tar spot on a linen 
duster. And we must not forget 
that advertising must be seen be- 
fore it can be effective. 

Too many daily publishers know 
nothing at all about co-operating 
with the advertiser. To them ad- 
vertising means merely getting 
the money. One suggestion will 
suffice to show what I mean. Sup- 
pose this list which I suggest 





To the 
Members 


of the 
Sphinx Club 


You are all, as I understand 
it, men of unusual ability and 
large earning power, and I pre- 
sume it is safe to say that you 
duly enjoy the good things of 
life as you go along, 

Such being the case, it neces- 
sarily follows that in many in- 
stances when your earning days 
are over your income will in a 
large measure cease, and for this 
reason it is peculiarly appropri- 
ate and necessary that you set 
apart a small percentage of your 
present earnings in some way 
that will perpetuate a sufficient 
income to provide your family 
with at least the necessities of 
life. 

The Company I represent has 
recently issued a new form of 
policy, the provisions of which 
precisely adapt it to that impor- 
tant purpose, and I know that 
it will interest you greatly to 
find out all about it. 

Don’t say that you can’t afford 
it, for you can—something like 
half a dollar or a dollar a day 
doesn’t mean anything in partic- 
ular to you, but you will be sur- 
prised to find how much it means 
in the way of the best form of 
life insurance in the best Com- 
pany in the country. 

Having probably delayed this 
important matter too long al- 
ready, won’t you write or tele- 
phone me, letting me know when 
I can see you? 


EDWARD LAWRENCE HALE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
126 Broadway, New York City 
Tel, 5800 Cortlandt 
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were to be formulated, and solici- 
tation begun. Mr. Advertiser says, 
“Well, that’s all right, but I don’t 
want to advertise in the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times because I have no 
agency in that city.” Under pre- 
vailing conditions, that would set- 
tle the proposition. But the list 
solicitor would say: “But you don’t 
object to doing business in Pitts- 
burg, and of getting Pittsburg 
money, do you? Well, before this 
advertising appears our man in 
Pittsburg will line up an agent for 
you in that town.” And he would, 
too. For with a big contract in 
his: hands, he could soon enough 
convince at least one big dealer in 
Pittsburg that these goods, short- 
ly to be advertised heavily in the 
Gazette-Times, would be well 
worth taking on. 

I am not going into the ex- 
haustive details of the plan which 
I outlined to the publisher who 
couldn’t see it: for one thing, 
Printers’ INK hasn’t the space 
for them all. But the idea, as you 
can plainly see, is to simplify na- 
tional advertising in daily papers. 
For instance, there are now 19 
different men calling on national 
advertisers representing these 19 
different papers. My idea makes 
it possible for one man to do the 
work. That is to say, instead of 
having 19 different men calling at 
the office of C. W. Post and tell- 
ing 19 different stories, each of 
which conflicts to some extent 
with the story every solicitor for 
every other daily newspaper in 
these 18 cities tells, I would have 
one man calling at the Post office 
and telling a story 19 times as big 
and probably 19 times as effective. 

Nor does this mean that a sin- 
gle man now soliciting advertising 
for these 19 papers would lose his 
job. But instead of wasting time 
covering big territory and telling 
conflicting stories, I would have 
each solicitor now at work for 
these papers just as busily en- 
gaged as now, but in smaller ter- 
ritory, tilling the ground more 
thoroughly and saving days and 
months of time now wasted in 
long jumps and in competitive 
talking, and thousands of dollars 
wasted in traveling and in com- 
petitive talking, 


To be sure, there are difficulties 
in the way—contracts with spe- 
cials and the like. But before 
labor saving machinery came into 
being there were equally great 
difficulties in its way. Labor-sav- 
ing machinery, however, has come 
to stay, and the only thing we 
wonder at in that connection is 
that its use was ever delayed a 
minute by the difficulties in the 
way, such as the displacement of 
hand laborers. 

To my mind the solicitation for 
foreign advertising for daily pa- 
pers to-day is twenty years behind 
the times, and the publishers ap- 
pear not to know it. 

Presumably I have no right to 
interfere. It is their business and 
they ought to be permitted to run 
it as they like, but I cannot re- 
frain from presenting ideas when 
I take into consideration the im- 
mense opportunity that lies in the 
path of the daily publisher in con- 
nection with foreign advertising, 
if he will but see it. 

I had to do with daily papers 
long before I came into touch 
with the magazines, and my inter- 
est and preference, if I have any, 
are on the side of the daily. But I 
am free and frank to admit that 
at this time the magazines offer 
the national advertiser a great list 
of advantages which it is impos- 
sible for him to secure from the 
dailies. When the dailies offer 
equal advantages they will make 
a proportionate gain in foreign 
advertising, and their gain will 
not hurt the magazines one par- 
ticle. There is ample business for 
both, but thus far the daily news- 
paper has not laid its hands on 
what seems to me to be its legiti- 
mate portion. 

My plan is not exclusive. That 
is to say, I would not stop with 
one list of 19 morning papers. On 
the contrary, I believe the whole 
daily newspaper field ought to be 
organized on the list idea, with 
various lists representing various 
sections of the country, morning 
and evening lists, lists represent- 
ing different classes of readers, 
and so on until every need of the 
national advertiser is supplied. 
Then, indeed, will there be some 
system to daily newspaper foreign 
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advertising, a condition that cer- 
tainly does not exist to-day. 

As I said, one big publisher 
couldn’t see the merit of this idea 
at all. Neither could two others, 
not quite as experienced as the 
first. But I am still convinced I 
am right, and will be until strong- 
er reasons for its frailty are pre- 
sented than I have yet heard. 

Cuas. W. Mears. 
Reeiraah SS eeaon 
BETTER HELP THE LOCAL RE- 
TAIL DEALER. 


Crow & WHITMARSH, 
Dry Goods. 


CuLevELAND, O., Dec. 7, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was greatly interested in the ar- 
ticle you printed in your issue of De- 
cember 5th on page 21, headed ‘‘Made 
a Convert but Not a Customer.” 

I would like to have every advertis- 
ing manager, every general manager 
and the “Bosses” of every manufac- 
turing concern in the country look 
up that article and read it over and 
over. It contains some mighty strong 
suggestions for the wide-awake adver- 
tiser. I have always contended that 
many manufacturers needlessly waste a 
vast amount of money in applying prac- 
tically all of their advertising appro- 
priation in general magazine and news- 
paper advertising. Mr. Lewis hits the 
nail square on the head in his article. 
Wouldn’t it be a much more profitable 
plan for the manufacturer, and an in- 
finitely better one for the retailer, if 
the manufacturer would spend SOME 
of his appropriation in the advertisin 
of his commodity over the signature o 
the local dealer? 

It strikes me that the manufacturer 
by so doing would not only secure the 
same publicity that now accrues from 
his general advertising, but he would 
receive in addition the endorsement of 
local retailers standing high in their 
respective locality. 

Yours very truly. 
Vinton M. Pace, 
Advertising Manager. 


—_- +o 


A QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 


There is rivalry between the comic 
Statuettes known as “Billiken” and 
vassy,” whose object is to make the 
beholder cheerful and drive dull care 
away. “Sassy” owes his existence to 
the artist Herman Heyer, formerly head 
of the Delineator art department, and 
who has also done some notable adver- 
tising illustrations. There is no ques- 
tion that “Billiken’ was first in the 
field of statuettes, but ‘Sassy’ orig- 
inally apoveree in the form of a draw- 
ing in the Associated Sunday Magazines 
of 1906. “Sassy’s” existence in stat- 
uette form is undoubtedly due to “‘Billi- 
ken’s success, but the question is, Is 
“Billiken’s” existence due to the pic- 
= vom had a million circulation in 
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ANOTHER OPEN 
LETTER ABOUT GRIT 


(This is an advertisement.) 


New York, Dec. 10, 1908. 

Gentlemen:—That careful canvass  re- 
cently made by GRIT, that it might 
have definite, tangible proof of the qual- 
ity of its circulation, and of the buying 
habits and ability of its readers, is 
very innrentias to a number of general 
advertisers, They not only say so, but 
their actions show it. 

Eighty-one_ representative towns, lo- 
cated in 22 different states, with a total 
population, according to the census, of 
48,658, were canvassed, and the results 
compiled. A conservative _ estimate 
would give them approximately 10,000 
homes. GRIT goes into 2,241 of them. 
Authentic reports were received from 
1,771 of these homes. 

The 1,285 which name an occupation 
divide themselves into 126 different 
classes. There are 81 blacksmiths, 9 
butchers, 46 carpenters, 9 coopers, 16 
dressmakers, 12 doctors, 8 druggists, } 
electricians, 20 engrneers, 2 editors, 36 
foremen, 131 farmers, 14 hotel-keepers, 
27 lumbermen, 4 lawyers, 73 merchants, 
17 machinists, 3 ministers, 97 miners, 
13 milkmen, 11 painters, 10 railroaders, 
10 school-teachers, 15 shoe-makers, 4 
telegraph operators, 7 undertakers, 6 
weavers, and varying numbers of people 
engaged in 99 other occupations. 

In the 1,771 homes canvassed, there 
are 993 musical instruments; among 
them, 248 pianos, 841 organs, and 90 
talking machines. 

In the compilation of the reports, we 
discovered that Uneeda Biscuit leads 
the list with 1,138 users. Then follows 
in the order named: Baker’s Chocolate. 
Ivory Soap. Royal Baking Powder, Gold 
Dust, Arbuckle’s Coffee, Fels-Naptha, 
quaker Oats, Rising Sun Stove Polish, 
Bon Ami, Larkin’s a Castoria, 
Diamond Dyes, Jap-A-Lac, X-Ray Stove 
— Syrup of Figs, and Arrow Col- 
ars. 

One hundred or more other articles 
follow closely in point of reports from 
there on. e have in shape a mass of 
matter which can be turned to the 
mutual profit of a great many manu- 
facturers, who are seeking the exten- 
sion of their market, and of GRIT, 
whose publishers believe is a medium 
particularly adapted to that purpose. 

Please remember, GRIT goes into 
12,000 such towns, with a total of more 
than 200,000 copies each week. 

We cannot tell the whole story here. 
If what we have told you is interesting, 
why not let us lay the original reports, 
together with the compilation, before 
you, for your thoughtful and careful 
consideration. 





Yours truly, 
Smith & Bupp, 
Advertistng Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Grit Publishing Cv., Williamsport, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS MUST DEPEND 
ON THE ADVERTISER. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY MAKES SOME 
INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ONE CENT DAILY—OUR AD PAGES 
CLEANER THAN THOSE IN ENG- 
LAND—“ GIVE THE PEOPLE WHAT 
THEY WANT” HIS ADVICE TO 
PUBLISHERS. 

In an interview with Rupert 
Hughes, published in the New 
York Herald, December 6, Frank 
A. Munsey, in discussing the mod- 
ern newspaper, said: 


“I think the one cent paper is here 
to stay. All other papers, except those 
with special fields, like the os 
Post, are either dying out or are slate 
to die here in the East in a compara- 
tively short period. : 

“Tf I owned a great daily that had 
been selling for two cents or three 
cents I would put the price down to 
one cent. The cost of white paper has 
little if anything to do with the ques- 
tion, as I see it and analyze it. 

“tf you sell at one cent you must 
depend on the advertiser. If you sell 
at two cents you must depend on the 
advertiser. To be free of him you must 
charge five cents and have a big cir- 
culation. But you can’t get a big cir- 
culation at five cents. 0 you’ve got 
to depend on the advertiser after all. 

“Since you’ve - to depend on him, 
depend on him, I say. harge him a 
little more for his space, and let him 
add a shade more to what he charges 
the consumer for his goods. The pub- 
lisher can’t deal in fractions; he must 
charge one, two, three, four or five 
cents flat. The merchant ‘can add one- 
sixteenth of a cent to his wares and 
hobody will notice it. 

“The increase in the cost of white 


paper, instead of hampering the wide 
awake publisher, really offers him a 
great opportunity. As paper grows 


costlier more and more rival newspapers 
will be eliminated. hose remaining 
will therefore have more circulation. 
With enlarged circulation you get more 
value out of your presses, your office 
rénts and your salary list. 

“As I see it the only sound basis for 
newspaper publishing to-day is this: 
Get so low in price that the basest can- 
not get below you and the most sensa- 
tional cannot undercut you; then give 
the public the best there is. 

“You will not be subservient to the 
worst kind of advertising, for most of 
the American publishers edit their ad- 
vertising carefully. Our advertising 
pages are far cleaner than those in 
England. 

“The problem of the Sunday news- 
paper? ell, I publish a Sunday paper 
in Washington, but if I were running 
one in New York I wouldn’t know how 
to run it. Nothing new in Sunda 
journalism has been discovered for fif- 
teen years. Since that time we have had 
only copies of copies. All you can say 
is that some of them are worse than 


others. Few of them are bad enough 
to be really bad, but none of them is 
good enough to be really good. 

“I can say now what I said to the 
Paris Herald a year ago—the Sunday 
paper should be made better and sold at 
ten cents. There should be more qual- 
ity and not so much quantity. 

“I would add to the regular daily 
issue a Sunday magazine section. The 
daily paper is in a position to do the 
magazine business better than the maga- 
zine can do it. It can get the same 
circulation in a more compact field, sav- 
ing enormously in shipping charges; it 
can get heavy local advertising; it can 
give local news, and it can be timely. 
All of these things are denied to the 
magazine. I’m giving away a good 
thing, but if I ran a Sunday newspaper 
in New York City I’d make at least 
one section of it as good as the best 
magazine. 

“What makes a magazine success- 
ful? Here is my analysis of the prob- 
lem after twenty-five years or so of 
experience. The secret of magazine 
success is: Give the people what they 
want and give it to them at a right 
price, and they will do the rest. 

“I know only two things that com- 
mand spontaneous circulation, assuming, 
of course, that the price is right. A 
monthly cannot be — or local; it 
cannot give news or neighborhood chat. 
It must depend on two things—first, 
Fiction; second, Human Blood. 

“Tt is the slaughter of. real people 
that makes Town Topics sell. ‘so 
Lawson’s flaying of the rich that made 
Everybody's sell. It was Ida Tarbell’s 
carving up .a D. that made Mc- 
Clure’s sell. hen we see a real citi- 
zen burnt at the stake it gives us the 
same thrill that we get from fiction 
when the Indians slaughter the Puri- 
tans or the villain gtabs the hero in 
the back. 

“You can always depend on those 
two features. If you run a placid 
magazine that omits them the source of 
great success is gone. If all the maga- 
zines combined their circulation into 
one and eliminated fiction 85 per cent of 
the total circulation would disappear. 
It is always the cry for blood; either 
the blood of fictitious creations or real 
ee This kind of fiction and this 
ind of crucifixion do not command all 
the people, but an overwhelming pro- 
portion—perhaps 90 or 95 per cent. 

“In regatd to the importance of serial 
fiction I consider a strong, underlying 
serial interest necessary to keeping up 
a circulation. 

“In classifying the elements of fic- 
tion according to commercial value I 
rank pathos first, love second, adven- 
ture third, humor fourth. That’s the 
way I rank them. You can manufac- 
true love plots and adventure, and, 
to an extent, humor, but you can’t man- 
ufacture pathos; it must come of itself. 

“We know in a minute when we are 


giving the — what they want. The 
news-stands tell the tale. ine is spon- 
taneous circulation. I don’t go out 
and buy a bargain counter cir- 


culation through subscription agencies. 
Publishers who do_ that don’t 
know whether the people want their 
wares or not. I tell by the news-stand, 
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and I can tell at once. That’s one of 
the reasons why I feel free to build 
a new magazine and destroy it some- 
times almost immediately. I keep on 
experimenting, creating and killing, till 


- | happen to hit the public’s taste. Then 


that magazine is made.” 

+o>—__—_—_— 

WHERE ADVERTISERS SOME- 
TIMES SLIP A COG. 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J., Dec. 3, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Mr. Lewis in Print- 
ers’ InK of December 2nd recalls two 
similar cases within my own experi- 
ence. fi 
Being an advertising man I have 
made it an invariable rule to patronize 
only those firms who advertise their 
goods. Should I need a pair of shoes, 
a cravat or what not, consult the 
magazine pages and then shop. 

ow it was while in dire need of 
a headpiece that I ran across a half- 
page ad of the Crofut & Knapp Com- 
any. I decided then and there that 
it was just the hat I wanted. Before 
buying, however, I wrote for their 
“little booklet.” 

The reply was something like this: 

“We regret to say that we are un- 
able to comply with your request of 
recent date to horeerd a copy of the 
Hatman, owing to the fact that the 
very large demand has exhausted our 
“oo. 

“You will find a very attractive as- 
sortment of our hats with Marshall & 
Ball, Newark, N. J.” 

Now as this startling letter was ad- 
dressed to my home in Merchantville, 
N. J., just four miles from Philadel- 
hia, I could hardly see why I should 
e sent to Newark for a hat. Do you? 

in, I wrote to a large heating 
appliance concern and was referred to 
their Jersey City agent. 

The point that suggests itself is this. 
Do advertisers acquaint themselves suf- 
ficiently with the geography of the 
country, or do they imagine that every 
town and city in the East is a suburb 
of New York? It seems so, judging 
from the many instances that I have 
been referred by advertisers to their 
agents in that and neighboring cities. 

As to the Crofut & Knapp plan of 
sending me 90 miles for a $5 hat, I 
gave up the idea of wearing one, and 
sought another make. I don’t know 
if that firm is represented in Philadel- 
phia or not. I did not have time to 
make an investigation. 

Why do not advertisers keep a map 
of each state covered by their adver- 
tising and when referring inquiries to 
dealers make it as easy as possible for 
the prospect to reach their goods? In 
the case of a small town isolated from 
a large city, it would be well to send 
a question and measurement blank, in 
the event of the prospect being too far 
from a dealer. 

At any rate, Mr. Lewis’ experience 
and my own are no doubt the experi- 
enes of many others who, unable to go 
on exploring expeditions for advertised 
articles, have been forever lost as cus- 
tomers. 





Rosert T. Gesrer. 
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The 


Louisville 
Courier- 
Journal 


gives to the advertiser en- 
tree each morning to pros- 
perous, progressive Ken- 
tucky homes. It is the only 
morning daily serious- 
ly considered and read by 
Kentuckians. It is essential 
to their welfare—so it is es- 
sential—absolutely essential 
to the advertiser seeking 
trade in Kentucky. 


The 


Louisville 
Times 


is the progressive evening 
contemporary of The Cour- 
ier-Journal. It combines 
with the morning daily in 
placing at the disposal of 
the advertiser the means to 
dominate and control Louis- 
ville and Kentucky. Both 
are positive, forceful, result- 
producing mediums. 


Circulation books are 
open to advertisers 


THE 
§. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sele Agents Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK—TRIBUNE BLOG.—CHICAGO 
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C. W. POST STIRS ’EM UP 





HE ENLIVENS THE SPHINX CLUB 
DINNER BY AN ATTACK ON THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS, ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
AND YELLOW JOURNALIS M— 
FRANK B, NOYES CHAMPIONS VIC- 
TOR F. LAWSON, WHOM THE 
SPEAKER CHARGED WITH COW- 
ARDICE. 





The Sphinx Club’s December 
dinner, which took place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Dec. 10, was, 
like its predecessors, “a mighty 
good feed,” as one of the mem- 
bers described it. 

The advertising and newspaper 
men gathered at the tables had a 
satisfied look on their faces when, 
at the end of the feast, they lighted 
their cigars and, pushing back 
their chairs, prepared to listen to 
the chief speaker of the evening, 
C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., one of the largest general 
advertisers in the country. 

Mr. Post is tall and lean like a 
typical Yankee. His face is shrewd 
but kindly, and when he smiles, 
he smiles with his eyes as well as 
with his mouth. It’s a good nat- 
ured smile, too, one of the kind 
that makes you think he enjoys 
life. Mr. Post is not an easy pub- 
lic speaker. His voice does not 
carry well and he sometimes hesi- 
tates for the right word. 

What he says, however, is good 
stuff. You can’t listen to him for 
five minutes without being con- 
vinced that he is a man who does 
his own thinking. 

Mr. Post’s subject was “A 
Newspaper’s Responsibility to the 
Public,” and the way he handled 
it showed that he had some posi- 
tive ideas on the topic. 

Mr. Post has given a great deal 
of time, and used much space in the 
newspapers which he has paid for 
at advertising rates, to the discus- 
sion of trade unionism and its ef- 
fects upon business. Hence it was 
to be expected that he would have 
a word or two to say to the 
Sphinx Club upon that subject. 

Mr. Post was bitter in his refer- 
ences to labor unions, declaring 
that they directed their efforts 
toward controlling the business of 





their employers. He _ censured 
newspapers that cater to labor 
unions, and said that the Asso- 
ciated Press sends out announce- 
ments from Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which, while they 
purport to be news items, are 
“adroitly worded so as to con- 
tinually lay before the public the 
sugar coated theories of the labor 
trust.” 

“The result of this mass of im- 
passioned tommyrot,” continued 
Mr. Post, “which the newspapers 
have allowed to appear in their 
columns for several years past, 
has produced a half insane condi- 
tion of public mind. Good, plain, 
honest facts spread before the 
people keep the masses safe, but 
distorted, prejudiced, one-sided 
statements continually sent out 
tend towards anarchy and ruin. 

“IT want to present my particu- 
lar compliments in this line to the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch and the 
Chicago Daily News, two of the 
most cowardly newspapers that I 
know anything of. If these pa- 
pers are on the exchange list of 
my hearers I wish to ask if at 
any time in the past five years you 
have ever discovered a line in 
these sheets printed in defence of 
the rights of the common people 
when attacked by the labor 
unions.” 

Mr. Post went on to say that 
he had prepared a statement in 
regard to labor unions which Mr. 
Lawson had refused to print in 
the Daily News. 

The speaker also declared that 
yellow journalism is not so popu- 
lar as it was a few years ago. 

“T believe,” he said, “that most 
of the yellow journals have suf- 
fered a falling off of readers and 
circulation. There is a better con- 
dition in the newspaper field. 
Honesty, integrity of purpose, ac- 
curacy of statement and a just re- 
gard for the responsibility of the 
newspaper in the education of the 
public mind are rapidly replacing 
yellow methods and abject, sick- 
ening cowardice. Some newspa- 
per publishers who a few years 
ago dared not publish my articles 
exposing the labor trust made the 
discovery that their competitors 
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who openly and bravely stood for 
the interests of the people and 
banged class legislation and tyran- 
ny were getting the readers; then 
they discovered they could be a 
little brave and live, and later on 
that the braver they got in de- 
fence of principles of right and 
justice the more money they made. 

“During the last presidential 
campaign the newspapers and 
periodicals of this country were, 
more than ever before, the real 
platforms on which the debates 
took place, and it is my opinion 
that the same condition will ob- 
tain in future elections. With this 
in view it would seem entirely 
clear to the mind of any. thinking 
man that the responsibility of the 
newspaper for accurate statements 
in the education of the public is 
so clearly defined that no honest 
man can shirk it.” 

Mr. Post’s charge of cowardice 
against the Chicago Daily News 
was not allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. Frank B. Noyes, of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, who was 
one of the guests of the club, in- 
terrupted the speaker by saying 
that he had known Mr. Lawson 
intimately many years and that a 
braver man never lived. 

To this Mr. Post replied that 
when the printers saw the adver- 
tisement they objected, and their 
typographical union protested 
against it. Medill McCormick, 
owner of the Chicago Tribune, 
was his authority. 

Mr. Noyes again asked to be 
heard, but the toastmaster said 
that Mr. Post had the floor. At 
the close of Mr. Post’s attack Mr. 
Noyes was recognized. He said 
he was fully acquainted with the 
facts in connection with the re- 
jection of the advertisement sub- 
mitted by Mr. Post. 

It was not printed, he added, 
because a strike of the teamsters 
was then on in Chicago, and both 
he and Mr. Lawson agreed that it 
was calculated to inflame the 
strikers and probably lead to seri- 
ous trouble. Mr. Lawson would 
not print it purely from consider- 
ations of citizenship, said Mr. 
Noves, and neither the printers 
individually nor their union had 
anything to do with it. 
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THE NEWS COMPANY 
Publishers of 

The Joliet Weekly News 

The Joliet Daily News 

: Jouret, Int., Nov. 17, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We find that we are no longer on the 
“ex” list for Printers’ Inx, and do not 
feel that we can get along without it. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for one 
year’s subscription. 

_ Please accept my personal congratula- 
tions on the improved appearance of the 
Little Schoolmaster, with the hope of 
much future prosperity for it and all 
concerned, 

Yours truly, 
E. Batpwin, 
Advertising Mgr. 


Milwaukee 














‘Banner week for Advertising for 
Milwaukee Newspapers ” 


Week ending Sunday, Dec, 6th 


Days C lumns Inches 


Wisconsin 6 302 6 
Journal 6 288 14 
News 6 216 9 
Sentinel 7 247 3 
Free Press 7 217 9 


Wisconsin 
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GETTING GOOD OUT OF AD 
CLUB MEETINGS 





Following the plan projected at 
its November meeting, the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of New York 
City, at its December meeting and 
dinner at the National Arts Club, 
14 Gramercy Park, advanced the 
forming of an imaginary company 
and the devising, in every phase 
and detail, of a practical advertis- 
ing and selling campaign. 

President Wm. H. Ingersoll 
gave a résumé of the November 
meeting, at which it was decided 
that the “company” was to manu- 
facture and market clocks, the 
League members to compose the 
company and to supply its officers 
and directors. 

After much discussion, “The 
Time Meter Clock Company,” sug- 
gested by Fred R. Davis, of the 
General Electric Company, was 
adopted as the name of the com- 
pany, and the general subject of 
the evening, the placing of adver- 
tising for the concern was taken 


up. 

J. H. Gallagher, of the Hamp- 
ton Advertising Company, speak- 
ing from the viewpoint of the 
agent, emphasized the familiarity 
of the advertising agent with the 
newspaper and trade paper fields, 
saying that the agent can procure 
lower rates from the papers, bet- 
ter positions for ads and more 
timely attention from the smaller 
newspapers, because of his ability 
to place with the small publisher 
more business than any one ad- 
vertiser would be likely to do. 
Another advantage of the high 
class advertising agent was that 
his corps of specialists, from their 
broad experience, wider than that 
of most individual advertisers, 
possessed a knowledge of human 
nature which is potent in results. 

The advertising agent also as- 
sumes that he has more experi- 
ence in preparing copy and cuts, 
and can use sounder judgment in 
the choice of types and other 
technical details which enter into 
the make-up and general appear- 
ance of ads. 

C. N. Manfred, of the H. W. 
Johns Manville Co., who had been 
appointed advertising manager of 


the Time Meter Clock Co. for the 
evening, replied to Mr. Gallagher’s 
address. The company being new, 
with limited experience in adver- 
tising and marketing, Mr. Man- 
fred recommended that the di- 
rectors obtain the services, tem- 
porarily, of an advertising agent 
to facilitate the placing of adver- 
tising to obtain quick results. The 
arrangement with the agent, he 
advised, should be terminable at 
the pleasure of the directors. Dis- 
cussion resulted in the officers and 
directors of the clock company 
voting in favor of the temporary 
employment of an agent. 

Subsequent discussion brought 
out the suggestion that the dealers 
should be well stocked up before 
the actual advertising began ir 
local papers, that otherwise it 
would be a waste of time and 
money; that to create a demand 
before the clock was in the deal- 
ers’ hands would lead to disap- 
pointed would-be customers be- 
coming prejudiced on finding that 
they could not purchase .the arti- 
cle. In endeavoring to place stock 
with the retailer, the latter. it was 
suggested, should be shown proofs 
of ads to be run in the local pa- 
pers. 

As to the designation of papers 
in which advertising is to run, a 
belief was expressed that the aver- 
age local dealer is not likely to se- 
lect the best in the field, his choice 
often being governed by friend: 
ship, political or other influence. 

C. W. Beaver, of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co.. acting as sales 
manager of the Time Meter Clock 
Co. for the evening, advanced the 
idea that the advertising campaign 
should not be definitely formu- 
lated until the actual manufactur- 
ing cost of the clock had been de- 
termined. The production of the 
factory for the first year should 
be ascertained, he urged, as the 
relation of the cost to the selling 
price would establish limitations 
which must be considered and 
which would indicate whether or 
not the advertising appropriation 
would be sufficient to justify a na- 
tional campaign through the agent 
or a specialized effort on the part 
of the advertising department of 
the company. 
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Mr. Beaver thought that while 
it might be advantageous to use 
the special knowledge of the 
agency in the beginning, the ad- 
vertising department should rapid- 
ly place itself in a position to 
handle the advertising exclusively, 
perhaps after the first six months 
or year, then only bringing in the 
agent and specialist at intervals in 
a consulting capacity. 


—_+>—_——_ 


Will some one please arise and 
explain why all the firms that use 
wall or desk calendars for adver- 
tising purposes wait until the last 
week in December before dis- 
tributing them? There is hardly 
a business man who does not 
want to refer to a January calen- 
dar during the entire month of 
December, and the advertiser who 
recognizes this fact and supplies 
him with one will receive his 
thanks. 





One of the favorite amusements 
of young people this winter is the 
presentation of “living picture ad- 
vertisements” at church and so- 
ciety entertainments. The ads are 
copied from the announcements of 
general advertisers appearing in 
the newspapers and magazines. 
These living picture shows arouse 
a lot of interest because of the 
familiarity of the public with the 
advertising done by representative 
concerns. 





MISSES AN OLD FRIEND. 


Genuine Bancor Sxate Co. 
Easton, Pa., Dec. 4, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Any charge for inserting in Printers’ 
Inx the following ad? 

Lost, strayed or stolen from Print- 
ers’ Inx’s mental browsing grounds 
the Department of Retail (or “Ready 
made”) Ads. As this department con- 
tained some good ideas that could be 
utilized in other advertising, and as 
most advertising campaigns are based 
on retail outlets, the finder will please 
return the “‘findee” to the Owner. 

Reward, increased usefulness 01 
Printers’ Inx and good will of many 
subscribers, including 

very igs yours, 
C. R. Lippmann, 
Advertising Manager. 

P. S.—I got one of my best ideas 
for our slate advertising campaign from 
a retail ad in the above-mentioned de- 


partment, 
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WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Second largest city in the state. Popu- 
lation now (estimated) 140,000. Has 
largest factories in the U. S. in the fol- 
lowing lines. Wire Mills, Loom Works, 
Valentines, Grinding Wheels, Envelopes, 
Corsets, Skates, Leather Belting, Brus- 
sels Carpets, Organ Keys and Reeds, 
Skates, Paper Making Machinery, Lunch 
Wagons, Textile Machinery. ALL em- 
ploying HIGH GRADE LABOR at 
GOOD WAGES! 


The Gazette 


offers advertisers the best vehicle for 
reaching the people of Worcester. 


LARGEST 
EVENING 
CIRCULATION 


Examined by A. A. A. and Audit Co. 
of New York. 


Julius Mathews, Representative. 














A Large 
Office 
10 Spruce 
Street 


567 square feet on second 
floor. Good light. Very 
few offices as desirable can 
be obtained in this lo- 
cality. 

Apply at premises or 











D. MARCUS 
12 West 31st Street 


Phone 5203 Madison Sq. 
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BRITTAIN HAS ANOTHER 
SAY. 


MR. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It pleases me to see my letter and 
Mr. Collins’ rejoinder printed in the 
same issue of Printers’ InK. 

Mr. Collins cites the case of Butler 
Bros. Now Butler Bros. hardly class 
as jobbers in the sense that the Spokane 
Dry Goods Co. does. Butler Bros. sell 
almost everything: chinaware, five and 
ten cent goods, stationery, books, elec- 
tric and gas supplies, pianos, dry goods, 
etc. 

They have houses In Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha. They employ no traveling 
salesmen; instead, they send catalogs to 
about every store in the entire coun- 
in the United States to reach all their 
trade. 

To be fair, let us say that a whole- 
saler like Marshall Field & Co. or the 
H. Claflin Co. desired to cover the 
country with an advertising eo 
These wholesalers could only sell the 
best dealer in each town. And the best 
merchant of any town takes one or 
more trade papers. They could reach 
nearly fifteen thousand live merchants 
through the Dry Goods Economist of 
New York at a cost of $120; seventy- 
five hundred in the Twin City Commer- 
cial Bulletin at a cost of $45 per page; 
seven thousand through the Dry Goods 
Reporter of Chicago at a cost of $60 a 


page; eight thousand through the Dry 
Goodsman of St. Louis at a cost of $50 a 
$35 a page; five thousand in the Dallas 
Trade League Journal at $40. 


In this way they could reach, with 
practically no duplication, about fifty 
thousand merchants at a cost of $350. 
When we take into consideration that 
such trade papers are passed from de- 
partment to department and from clerk 
to clerk, we really reach and impress 
the very ones who buy, as well as those 
exercising the greatest influence over 
the buying of merchandise. 

No doubt Mr. Collins is not aware 
that every wholesale dry goods market 
tries twice each year to get every mer- 
chant in its territory into its wholesale 


houses. At these times concerted action’ 


is taken by jobbers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers in all lines. General 
market circulars and letters of invita- 
tion are sent out to retail dealers. Our 
own market, covering the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Arizona and parts of other states, 
circularizes something like sixty thou- 
sand merchants. 
Now it may be that Mr. Collins is 
of the opinion that I attacked his article 
use he stated that the manufac- 
turer and retailer had endeavored to 
eliminate the jobber. This does not 
hold good with the millinery jobber. 
If any war has ever been waged against 
the wholesaler of millinery I am not 
aware of it. In some other lines such 
attempts have been made but with little, 
if any, success. 
Three years in department store work 
taught me the value of the daily news- 
paper. Moreover, I have seen my 





name as “advertising manager” nailed 
to the masthead of a daily. So I am 
friendly to the daily papers. In local 
advertising and in most cases in a big 
national campaign newspapers stand 
first to my mind. But to urge the 
jobber with unadvertised merchandise 
to buy newspaper space is like putting 
him on a “greased slide” and giving 
him a hearty push. By the way—Butler 
Bros. advertise in all the trade papers 
mentioned—I never see their name in 
the daily newspapers. 

Yours very truly, 

F. L. Brittain, 
Mgr. Advertising, Frankel Frank 
& Co., Wholesale Millinery. 


Will You Accept 
This Business 


Book if We Send 
it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Send no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the 
world’s master business men have 
written ten books—2,193 pages— 
1,497 vital business secrets. In them 


is the best of all that they know about. 
—Credits 
—Collections 
—Accounting 
—Cost-Keeping 
—Organization 
—Retalling 

— Wholesaling 
—Manufacturing 





—Office Systems 

—Short-cuts and Meth- 
ods for every line and 
Gepartment of business, 


—Position-Getting 
—Position-Holding 


—Man-Handling 
—Man-Training 
~Salesmanship 

-- Advertising 
—Correspondence 


—Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
—Selling Plans dreds of other vital busi- 
—Handling Customers ness subjects, 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, 
explaining, picturing the work. Pages 2and 3 tell about 
managing businesses great and small; pages 4 and 5 
deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom 
purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training 
men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertis- 
ing, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, 
dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 
problem of securing the highest market price for your 
services—no matter what your line; and the last page 
tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for leas than 
your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your 
daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book jf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to 
increase my business or my salary, I should like 
to know them, So send on your 16-page free de- 
scriptive booklet. I'll read it, (188-1216) 


Name. 





Address_.. 





Business. 





Position 
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TRE HOME PATTERN CO. u NEW YoRK 


Manufacturers and MONTHLY Oy QUARTERLY Metropolitan Tower 


Go 
Distributors of CMICACE ) marquette Bidg 


muse wmanes Onry_LE Book BOSTON 6. oevonshire St 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK 
SUBJECT: 
You and 
a e 
Ur, American Manufacturer, Outside Forces 
Busytown, U. S. A. 


Dear Sirt- 


The man who tries to do everything himself never 

besemes a Very tic wi ee ee 

. Analyze the career of any great captain of indus- 

try. Paramount among the causes of his success, you will 
find ability to seize and turn to his own work =QuTSIDE 


PORCES! . 


Whether this “outside force" be a man, a circum- 
stance, ot a trade impetus bought from some other institution, 
it becomes inmediately an enormous power in the hande of the 
man who can rightly use it. 


And no man yet has ever become great who did not 
possess, to be a marked degree:-~ 


a. GSdility to recognize @ true “outside force" 


B, @ickness +, try such an “outside force" to 
the furtherance of pig work. 


Now, on the next three pages I am showing you how 
you can turn to your own direct advantage the millions of 
dollars spent in local advertising by the Marshall Field 
Company and 2,500 of the chief merchants of the United States. 

But whether or not you will turn this tremendous 
"Outside Force" to the furtherance of YOUR work, you your- 
self must determine. apes 


Very truly yours, 


By 











8 ee - a 
Le] You and Outside Forces 


Next Letter— 
$2500 vs. $105 
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Concentrate 





your Chicago Advertising! 





Nowhere in the United States is there a better market than 
Chicago. Than the great Chicago newspapers there are 
nowhere better mediums. Think what a year 8 campaign in 
the Chicago newspapers would do for your goods. But 
think of the cost—thousands of dollars for even a little 
advertisement ! 


A Year's Campaign for $360 


Now by utilizing an “Outside Force’ “—by taking advantage 
of the wonderful advertising done every day by Marshall 
Field & Company (for particulars see the pages preceding 
this) —you can conduct a boiled-down newspaper campaign at 
a marvelously low rate. 





With a 200 line advertisement—the size of this Printer's Ink 
page—you can by the use of the Monthly Style Book cover 
the trade of the great Marshall Field store—100,000 selected 
women—once each month for $30. Or once each month for 


a whole year for $360. 


(To reach the total circulation of the Monthly’ Style Book— 
2,000,000 copies—with a 200 line advertisement ($3.00 an —_ 
line) will cost you $600. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, dis- 
tribute each month 100,000 copies of the Monthly Style Book, 
or just one-twentieth of its total circulation of 2,000,000 copies. 
Therefore, the cost of reaching with a 200 line advertisement 
the Chicago section of the Monthly Style Book's circulation 
would be one-twentieth of $600 or $30.) 


And just as the Monthly Style Book enables you thus to 
take advantage of the Marshall Field Company's tremendous 








newspaper advertising in Chicago, so it will enable you to 





get the benefit of all the newspaper advertising done by 





2,999 leading merchants in all the cities and big towns be- 
tween Toronto and Los Angeles. 






































ADVERTISERS MEET AT 
LUNCHEON. 





The Quoin “Club on Friday, 
December 11th, gave a luncheon 
to the large national advertisers 
of New York. This was one of 
a/series of meetings arranged by 
the club to promote sociability 
among the various members of 
the advertising fraternity. Similar 
luncheons have been given in the 
past to the principal advertising 
agents, to the solicitors attached 
to the agency staffs, to the mem- 
bers of the Daily Club and to the 
Representatives’ Club. 

James Rodgers, Advertising 
Manager of Harper's Magazine, 
and President of the Quoin Club, 
acted as toast-master and _ in- 
formal talks were made by many 
of those present. 

The purpose of the luncheon 
was to give advertisers a better 
understanding of the Quoin Club’s 
methods and to explain how its 
organization is attempting to co- 
operate to the benefit of all legit- 
imate advertisers. 

Among those present were: 


Baker, Thos. K., Baker & Co., 116 Hud- 
son St. 

Brann, W. L., National Cloak & Suit 
Co., 119 West 23rd St 

Bryan, Geo. J., The University Society 
Inc., 78 ifth Ave. 

Cornwall, Wm. C., J. S. Bache & Co., 
42 Bl ol 

Dunn, Dr. B. L., Oneida Community, 
Ltd, 395 Broadway. 

Freymann, J. H., 60 University Place. 

aan Fis Royal cosas Powder Co., 


Fulton St. 

Green, W. R., — Felt Shoe Co., 119 
West 28rd S$ 

Harn, O. C., National Lead Co., 111 
Broadway. 


Henry, Geo. Garr, Guaranty Trust Co. 

Higgins, A. S., Hi gins & Seiter Co., 
50 West 22nd gf 

Hill, O. W., Carnegie Safe Deposit Co., 


107 Broadway. 
S. School of Music, 
LaCato, W. N., Gorham Mfg. Co., Fifth 
Ave. and 36th 
Lodipood, P. V. D BX Ge 


ee 
Lyon, Whitney, 1. I. W. Lyon C 


Chesney, Cc, Netlocal Phono- 
Sek P Co., a Grange, N. J. 
Mendes, L. Standard Paint Co., 100 


Metzger, G. P., Columbia Phonograph 
0., 154 meee St. 
Olds, Edward A 


» Packer Mfg. Co., 83 
Fulton St : = 
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Paine, A. E., American Typewriter Co., 
263 Broadway. 

Phillips, Max, Phillips, Jones & Co., 502 
nige roege § 

Priest, Geo. A., Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., 149 Pe ol 

Rodway, A. R., D. Wood & Co., 90 
West Broadway. 

Robbins, H. D., H. W. Halsey & Co., 

Wall St., cor. William. 

Romer, John Irving, AZolian Company, 
862 Fifth Ave. 

Salinger, A. B., Kleinert Rubber Co., 
725 Broadway. 

Scoville, Chas. W., Spencer Trask & 
Co., William & Pine Sts. 

Sisson, F. H., American Real Estate Co., 
525 Fifth Ave. 

Slee, J. N. H., G. W. Cable Co., 143 


Broadway. 

Smith, C. O., American Express Co., 65 
Broadway. 

Smith, F. E., Spencerian Pen Co., 349 
Broadway 

Sullivan, Me %S. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Tibbals, R. Ss; Angle Mfg. Co., 159 


West 24th St. 
ven See C., Ed. Pinaud, 84 Fifth 


Van Fe: Ae L., N. Y. C. Realty Co., 1133 
r 
Waterman, ro D., L. E. Waterman Co., 
173 Broadway. 


tm 


The owners of the Farmers’ 
Advocate, of Topeka, have pur- 
chased the Kansas Farmer and 
combined the publications under 
the name of the latter. A circula- 
tion of over 50,000 is guaranteed 
to advertisers. Wallace C. Rich- 
ardson, New York, is Eastern 
manager. 





A fifty-two page magazine sup- 
plement printed in colors was the 
distinctive feature of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph’s Christ- 
mas issue on Dec. 3. It is said 
that it was the first time in the 
history of any afternoon newspa- 
per that such a magazine was 
given away with a copy of a daily 
newspaper for one cent. The en- 
tire paper contained seventy-two 
pages. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 





The publishers of the Circle say 
that they have secured advertising con- 
tracts for over 69,000 lines of advertis- 
ing for 1909. 


The publishers of the Outlook an- 
nounce that as the result of the publica- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt will 
become a member of its staff on March 
5 they are obliged to make a readjust- 
ment of advertising rates, owing to 
the large number of new subscriptions 
they have received. 
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Printers’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 








OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 5203 Madison. 





President and Treasurer, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 


The address of the company is the address of 
the officeis, 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C, 





(eS Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time. will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 


Joun IrvinG RomeER, Editor. 








New York, Dec. 16, 1908. 








The PublisherThe question as 


to how far the 
and the newspaper or 


lisher should go in co-operating 
with the advertiser is a mighty 
interesting subject and the editor 
of Printers’ Ink will be glad to 
have our readers’ views upon it. 

There .are certain obligations 
which a publisher incurs when he 
accepts business from a general 


or a local advertiser. He is ex-° 


pected to treat his patrons square- 
ly; to say a good word for them 
whenever he can, and to protect 
their interests in every reasonable 


way. 

The publisher knows that the 
more business the advertising 
brings the manufacturer or dealer 
the more money he will be willing 
to spend in publicity. Hence it’s 
for the publisher’s interest to do 
everything he can to make the ad- 
vertising pay. 

Many of the publishers, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities, are 
meeting the general advertisers 
more than half way in the matter. 
The enterprise displayed by sev- 
eral shows keen business per- 
spicacity. 

The publisher of the Belleville, 
Wis., Recorder, who belongs to 
this group, has sent the following 


letter to the advertising managers 
of a number of general adver- 
tisers: 
Mr. Advertising Manager: 

The management of the Belleville 


Recorder and the merchants of Belle- 
ville are planning an extensive and in- 


tensive advertising campaign for 1908-09. 


Realizing that it is of very great in- 
terest to the manufacturer or whole- 
saler how his goods are handled, dis- 
played and advertised by the retailer, 
we ask your hearty co-operation in the 
matter. What we want you to do is 
simply this. Write to — dealer or 
agent here. Tell him that you are at 
his service for everything that pertains 
to publicity. Send him what you have 
in printed matter—such as catalogs, 
booklets, monthly advertising sheets, 
advertising suggestions, trade papers, 
etc. Do not fail to send him the best 
assortment of electros that you may 
have. In no other way can the retailer 
gain the greatest volume of business 
for you. 

We are willing and always ready to 
assist the retailer with his advertising 
at this end of line, and hope that our 
idea will meet with your hearty ap- 
proval. We would be pleased to have 
a line from you in regard to this cam- 
paign, with any suggestions you may 
have to offer. 

Respectfully, 
BELLEVILLE RECORDER. 


This kind of co-operation on 
the part of the local newspaper is 
not only broad in its possibilities, 
but one which will undoubtedly 
react greatly to the advantage, 
not only of the publication, but its 
advertisers. 

It is indeed rare to see efforts 
of this nature made, and we can, 
in our mind’s eye, picture the 
great improvement that will be 
immediately noticeable, not only 
in the appearance of the Belleville 
Recorder, but in the results which 
its advertisers will undoubtedly 
obtain. 

It goes without saying that all 
manufacturers who are appealed 
to will respond promptly and en- 
thusiastically. 

We know of many instances 
in which newspaper editors have 
sent reporters around town to see 
how an article was selling, for the 
information of general advertis- 
ers. We know of others who have 
secured local agents to handle 
their goods. 

Is there an advertiser in the 
country who wouldn’t appreciate 
a service of this kind? The pub- 
lisher or the editor isn’t obliged 
to do such work, but he does it 
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because he wants to help boost 
the advertiser’s interests and make 
him a permanent instead of an oc- 
casional patron of his paper. 





Béokers who be- 
A New Idea long to stock, 


in Bank mining or grain 
Advertising get have 
for years been 
in the habit of sending out to 
their customers or prospective 
customers market letters in which 
they are supposed to give their 
honest opinions of the financial 
situation, but usually these opin- 
ions are so strongly governed by 
self-interest that they are of little 
value to the speculator or inves- 
tor. 

The American National Bank 
ef San Francisco is the first of 
the banks to adopt the financial 
letter as a medium for interesting 
the public in its business. This 
is certainly a distinct departure 
from the usual form of bank ad- 
vertisements. 

A copy of the issue of Novem- 
ber 25 which has reached this 
office contains a truthful and fair 
summary of the local financial 
situation. The usual statement of 
the assets and liabilities of the 
institution is missing. It’s just 
the kind of a financial letter that 
carries weight, because the reader 
feels that a solid, conservative in- 
stitution is behind it, one that 
has no stocks to sell, no schemes 
to boost, and no selfish interests 
to serve. 

The San Francisco bank does 
not load down the letter, which 
is issued once a month, with ad- 
vertising matter of any kind. In 
fact, no reference whatever is 
made to the bank in the letter it- 
self. The name and capital of the 
institution appears at the top of 
the first page, and that is all. 
Such a letter cannot but inspire 
confidence in the bank by which it 
is issued. 


The old custom practiced for 
so many years by saloonkeepers, 
of distributing among customers 
pocketbooks, cigar-holders, calen- 
dars, ash trays, and bottled liquors 
is fast disappearing. It was for- 


merly regarded as good form of 
advertising, but most of the sa- 
loon men are now convinced that 
its cost far exceeds the benefit de- 
rived. In the smaller cities news- 
paper advertising is taking the 
place of distribution of Christmas 
and New Year’s gifts on the 
ground that it is less expensive 
and more efficient. 





Printers’ Ink In order to prop- 
in erly take care of 


the rapidly in- 
New England creasing business 
of Printers’ INK in New England 
the publishers have appointed Mr. 
Julius Mathews, of Boston, one of 
the best known advertising men 
in the East, as its special repre- 
sentative in that field. 
r. Mathews has been engaged 
in special agency work for 14 
years and has built up what is re- 
garded as one of the best lists of 
papers to be found anywhere. He 
has offices in New York, Chicago 
and Boston and through these is 
kept in intimate touch with what 
is going on in advertising circles 
all over the country. He is con- 
sidered an expert on advertising 
values and is frequently called 
into appropriation conferences in- 
volving the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
Our advertisers in New Eng- 
land will have in Mr. Mathews a 
representative of Printers’ INK 
who will be at their service at any 
time and will take care of their 
interests in the very able manner 
that has characterized his work 
for other clients in the past. 


The Le Roy Curtiss Advertising 
Co., of Kansas City, has put out a 
rather neat looking folder telling 
about the work this agency does 
and reproducing some of the ads 
it has built. The agency seems to 
have a pretty clear idea as to what 
constitutes good advertising, but it 
makes one astonishing statement: 

“The reason for our growth is 
no secret. We introduced into the 
agency business common honesty.” 

Shades of the Pilgrim fathers! 
Introduced common honesty into 
the agency business! Well, well! 
We had an idea that there were 
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large chunks of that article to be 
found in quite a number of agen- 
cies that were established several 
years before L. Roy Curtiss was 
born, but perhaps we were mis- 
taken. 





The man _ who 
New Style writes the ads of 
Technical the _ Autoforce 


Ventilating Sys- 

Advertising tem of Boston, 
now appearing in the Engineering 
Review, is turning out rip snort- 
ing copy—the kind that makes one 
sit up and take notice. They are 
so breezy in style that the reader 
is obliged to hold onto his hat as 
he peruses them. If they appeared 
in the New York Morning Tele- 
graph or Judge they would be re- 
garded as fine examples of hu- 
mor. Just hear the ad man gurgle: 


“Some one is a liar;” “16 to 1;” 
“Standard Oil;” “Nature — fakir;” 
“Muckraker;” “Grafter;’”’ “Crook.” We 
do not care if you are like a last year’s 
straw hat in the Whirlpool Rapids of 
Niagara, or a “spineless jelly fish,’’ or 
if your eye looks like a stepped-on 
Malaga grape. Bill, Bill, any old bill, 
but you don’t have to pay our bill until 
you cannot afford to do otherwise, be- 
cause of the meritorious value of our 
oods. This is not a “Busier, bummier, 
uggier” air pump, but a Bigger, busier, 
better, best Kit ump. Knockers may 
boost, but we have none, yet we have 
the Wrights beaten ten miles to the 
waabenel: on hot air. We have no 
competition. We trot in a class all our 
own. The Tuberculosis Congress re- 
ports that fresh air is needed. We pro- 
duce it, without power or repair bills. 

We do not charge a cent until we de- 
liver the goods, and not then until you 
can’t afford to ship them back. This is 
not “hot-air,’’ but clean, pure, straight, 
fresh air that every factory, mill, house, 
church, hall, public and private build- 
ing needs. rop us a postal to- 
day, we want your name and help, not 
your money and kicks. We have the 
four points of the compass. This is not 
Cascarets, for our Air Pumps work both 
day and night, in all conditions of wind 
and weather. Ventilators are . good, 
power fans are better, but our Air Pumps 
are superlative. “The royal straight 
flush and 2:40 class.” “A lazy man is 
no worse than a dead man; he only 
takes up more room.” 

It is not poe to quote what 
peu say of us, for everyone that 
nows us speaks well, and those who 
don’t, better get acquainted. Sell Bay 
State Gas and buy Autoforce. What is 
to one Nation’s disadvantage is to an- 
other’s advantage. If all Europe should 
go to war, the United States would sell 
er surplus, England vs, Boers, Western 
mules at a premium, Japan vs. Russia, 
Armour’s canned beef, flour at $8.00 
per barrel, imported 60,000,000 yen, got 
their bonds and shipped no money, Ha. 


ance of trade in our favor. Source of 
wealth is labor applied to the land, 
Don’t segs” Taft or Bryan, we'll do 
business. Geographical location, natural 
wealth and public necessity assure it. 
Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Our motto is “Live and let 
live.” 

The ad men of the country who 
are, incidentally, golf players are 
begining to make plans for at- 
tending the fourth annual tourna- 
ment of those interested in adver- 
tising which will be held at Pine- 
hurst, N. C.,, Jan. 14, 15, and 16. 
The event will follow the Pine- 
hurst Country Club’s mid-winter 
tournament. The New York con- 
tingent will leave town Jan. 8 by 
a special train. Any one connected 
with the advertising business is 
entitled to play in the tournament. 
Particulars can be obtained from 
C. E. Conklyn, 1183 Broadway, or 
Charles Presbrey, 3 West 20th St. 





In his annual report of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor 
on December Ist, Secretary Oscar 
Straus, in discussing the problem 
of the unemployed recommends a 
more scientific distribution of 
labor by utilizing publicity, or as 
we newspaper men call it, adver- 
tising. He says results can be se- 
cured by the Government supply- 
ing “information to all of our 
workers, whether native or foreign 
born, or alien, so that they may 
be advised constantly in respect 
to every part of the country as 
to what kind of labor may be in 
demand, the conditions surround- 
ing it, the rate of wages, and the 
cost of living in the respective lo- 
calities.” It is also declared that 
this publicity would greatly help 
in keeping large numbers of un- 
desirable foreigners away — those 
who come to America with no 
money and no conception of the 
qualifications needed to make it. 





R. W. Sykes has associated him- 
self with J. C. Feeley, Flatiron 
Building, New York, in the inter- 
est of the Capper Publications. 
Mr. Sykes is quite well known 
among advertising men, as he was 
for seven years connected with the 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
and later with the C. Ironmonger 
Agency. 


— 
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No. 450 


Assoctation of American 
Avbertisers 


: ‘ that this Association has examined 
This Certifies the circulation of the 


! Pews 
| Jndtanapolts, Jud. 


covering a period beginning with the first day of Novem- 
ber, nineteen hundred and seven and ending with the 
thirty-first day of October, nineteen hundred and eight, 
verifying the same from the pressroom, books of record 
and system of distribution, and finds that the average 
number of copies of each issue circulated during said pe- 
riod was eighty-three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three (83,333) each week-day; and that for the month 
of October, nineteen hundred and eight, the average 
number of copies of each issue circulated during said 
month was eighty-nine thousand and twenty-five (80,025) 
each week-day, excluding all returned, unsold and waste 
copies. 


This Certificate is valid only 
in its entirety. 


Dated New York, November 
25, 1908. 


CH ? presivent 
=. — ta a 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON CIRCULATIONS 


: DARN 
FR DPRD 
ISS 
SN LARS 









DHOAHOCAAS 
ASTIN TINS 
LIRA RAK 
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BANK ADS THAT TALK 


The First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala., uses a three- 
column four-inch. space in local 
newspapers for publicity purposes. 
A picture of the bank building 
occupies one-third of the space, 
the remainder being devoted to 
pointed talks on the bank’s ad- 
vantages. Here’s one, consider- 
ably reduced, but giving a good 
idea of the style of presentation: 








INK. 


American advertisers would re- 
ceive much circular matter from 
England, but Scribner's seems 
thus far to be the only publication 
to make a bid for business on this 
side of the Atlantic. 
st massage a lie 

The Bank of South San Fran- 
cisco furnishes pay roll envelopes 
bearing its advertising to the local 
factories free of charge. The ads 
are changed monthly and deal 
with the desirability of having a 





that of the key-note. 


return to the key-note—Unquestioned Security 
It is the fest principle of this bank. 





The Key-Note 


No matter how varied the composition—whether simple or elaborate, 
whether folk-song or grand opera the final chord of all music must be 


No matter how complex the organization of a bank—how complete 
its fittings, how large its patronage, its claims for business must ultimately 


First National 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent at 
Annum and Upwards. 

















Another devoted to “Commer- 
cial Chivalry” reads as follows: 


The protection and championship of 
womanhood, once the soul of knight 
errantry, rightly finds a large place in 
modern civilization, and it should ob- 
or no less in commercial than in social 
ife. 

Few banking institutions in the South, 
and none in this section, have provided 
more thoroughly and luxuriously for 
the convenience of women customers 
than this bank. We invite their per- 
sonal inspection of our Ladies’ Room, 
whether intending to open an account 
or not. 

—— - +o, -- 


The London office of Scribner’s 
is one of the first of the foreign 
magazine publishers to take ad- 
vantage of the reduced postage 
rate between Great Britain and 
this country to call the attention 
of advertisers to that publication. 
It is sending out a neat folder 
which dwells on the purchasing 
power of the American readers 
of Scribner's British edition. It 
was generally expected that the 


bank account. It’s quite likely 
that this is good advertising. Cer- 
tainly the message reaches the 
recipients at a most appropriate 
time. 


BEER IN THE STOCKING. 





It is so unusual for a brewing com- 
pany to put out advertising matter that 
will interest children and through them 
the grown-ups that a Christmas folder 
issued by the Storz Brewing Company, 
of Omaha, is worth noticing. The 
card, which has two folds, is printed 
in colors and ‘represents on the first 
page three children seated before the 
fireplace, above which hangs a_ big 
stocking. On opening the card Santa 
Claus is shown taking his departure 
after putting a bottle of beer in the 
stocking. 7“ 

“The best thing in the stocking” is 
the motto underneath. n another 
age is the first verse of “‘’Twas the 
Right Before Christmas.” We don’t 
imagine that the object of the card is 
to turn the little folks into beer drink- 
ers, but by taking advantagesof the 
season to impress on the grown-ups 
the desirability of ordering a case of 
beer for the “Good Cheer” part of 
the holiday feast. 
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Gn Announcement 








The Register and Leader 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


THE NEW EVENING TRIBUNE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE PUBLISHERS of The Register and Leader, Des 
Moines’ only morning newspaper, announce the purchase of 
The Des Moines Evening Tribune. Publication was as- 
sumed by the new owners December first. 

The New Evening Tribune will at once be greatly improved 
and strengthened in every department. The same energy and 
care that has placed The Register and Leader in its position in 
the front rank among the: newspapers of the west, will - 
stowed on The New Evening Tribune. In every way it will be 
made a thoroughly modern, live evening newspaper. " 

While published from the same plant, The Morning Register 
and Leader and The Evening Tribune will be two entirely dif- 
ferent newspapers with separate news services, separate staffs, 
a, ye departments and separate classes of readers. 

he new evening Tribune will be sold at one cent a copy— 
$3.00 a year by mail. The subscription rates of The Register and 
— will continue $4.00 a year daily and $6.00 daily and 
unday. 

Though The New Evening Tribune has been established less 
than three years it has built up a substantial circulation of 13,000 
daily. The combined circulation of The Morning Register and 
Leader and The New Evening Tribune will exceed 51,000 copies 
daily. Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is authority for 
the statement that there are but fourteen other newspapers west 
of the Mississippi river (morning, evening or combined) with a 
daily circulation of 50,000 copies or more. 

Advertisers, by using both The Register and Leader and The 
Evening Tribune at the low combination rate, can completely 
cover the Des Moines and Iowa field. 


Des Moines, Iowa, November 26, 1908. 














Combination Rate 7c. 


per Agate Line 


Representatives 


PAYNE & YOUNG 


NEW YORK 
84 West 83d St., CHICAGO 
F. P. Atcorn, M’g’r. 




















Marquette Bldg. 
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No amount of money can buy a place in this ‘ 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 
Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, { ‘ 


according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have a 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 





Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 


These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement wou 

out bright and clear ‘after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


No publisher who has = —_ 
stanc 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,619. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, 7Zimes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidati»n 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 583,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
&@ This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
Tee pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily average 
Oct. 1908, 12,601. Bridgeport’s ““Want”’ Medium. 





Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly, Rate 1%c. per line flat, 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. 10907, 8,727. Only ev’g 
Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.’06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New Lendon, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, dailv and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 36,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Nov., 1908, 
11,985. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for November, 1908, 16,198; Sunday, 18,000. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,954, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 31,79% 

















Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1907, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED, 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 

as 


paper PRIN 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publisHers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 


dollars to the first person who 
will successtully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Fowrnal Amer. Med. Ass’n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 52,217; Jan., Feb, March, 08, 53,087. 


Chicago, Nation xi Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 

151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy 


UA 
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Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (©). 


Galesburg, Repudblican-Register, Eve. Nov. av. 
6,815. Only Galesburg paper exam. by A.A.A, 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 
Peoria, Lvening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


Peoria, Yournai, daily and Sunday. 
average for 1907, 16,262. 





Daily 


INDIANA 


Evansville, rh gag “t ews. Av. 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S. Ps Oh Y 





Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 6,423. 
Only evening paper. Popular want.ad medium, 
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Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1907, 26, 112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. “ey acta nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1908, 9, 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Average 1907, 


Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. Nov., 17,083. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents per inch, flat. If you are after business 
in lowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,849; Sunday, 13,655. 


Washington, Eve. 
county. 1,900 subscribers, 


Journal Only daily in 
All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 5,647. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Highest circulation 
proven up; lowest rates to advertisers. 


Lexington, Herald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020, 
Sunday, 9,390. Com. rates with Eve. Gazette, 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz, 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos, 
1908, 8,209, Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday 7¢elegram, 8,866. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American, Daily average for 1907, 
16,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1907, 17,748. For 

ovember, 1908, 182. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper braked who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSEXTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (@®). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tee tak vk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907,daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


de tere se te oy 








Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. In Oct. 
1908 over the same period last year 7he 
Traveler gained 688,026 copies in Metropoli- 
tan circulation. Total circulation over 85,000. 
Aggressive Evening Paper of Boston, 7he 
Tr. veler is growing faster and more secures 
ly than any other l‘oston Paper. 


Boston, Post, Nov.,1908, daily average, 267,775, 
Sunday average, 237,439. ‘he Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 


general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. “There's a reason.” 


wo 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 





Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1947, 3,012. 

Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Gloucester, Daily Times. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
J argest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s“* Home" paper. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,735, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; avgr. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
7907. 20.637: November, 1908, 20,289. 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1997, 108,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
(AM is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa, Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1907 av | ©@ 
erage daily circulation, evening 

only, 76,861. In 1907 average 

Sunday circulation,72,678. Daily 

average circulation for Nov., 

1908, evening only, 76,023. Av- 

erage Sunday circulation for 

Nov., 1908, 72,876. (Jan 1, 1908, 

subscription rates were raised 

from $4.80 to $6 per year and 

terms changed from unlimited 

credit to strictly cash in ad- 

vance.) ‘The absolute accuracy 

of the Journal's circulation 

ratings is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

It is guaranteed to go into more 

homes than any other paper in 

its field and to reach the great 


army of purchasers throughout 
©Ojthe Northwest. The Fournal 
brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday Tribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1907, was 76,608. The daily 

by Am. News- 77ioune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 

tory. was 101,165. 





_ St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 85,716; Sunday, 35,466. 

he absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circuiation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 


paper because they want it. Ail matters per- - 


taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe. daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 

8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7clegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271, 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal, Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Av. 1906, 18.237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. ’07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,396. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

The Standard Union now has the 

Ww largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for yéar 1907, 62,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, 4,475. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening, Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ’08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Bensiger’'s Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416 ; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,883—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 120,000 guaranteed. 


The People’s Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F,. M. Lupton, pub., Inc, Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Yournal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,691. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
Pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,669; Sunday, 41,130. 
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Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,168. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 








Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,651. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1997) 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Oct., 1908, 81,195 daily; Sunday, 94,540. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1 actual average 
21,217. si hes 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Nov., '08, 30,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for Nov., 

1908, 31,118. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

JA paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
oN NY more circulation, more foreign, 
Seay = more local and more classified ad. 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Nov. NET PAID cir- 
culation, daily, 37,161, Sunday average, 46,080. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
Nov., 1908, 18,716. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn av. Nov., 1908, 
16,461. Largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


Philadelphia, The Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for November, 238,665 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin every evening goes daily into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.” 


Philadelphia, The Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,514: 1907, 5,614 (OO). 
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That is a good catch line the New York 
Times is using: that “It does not soil the 
breakfast cloth." We have always claimed for 
the Farm Fournal that it did not have to be 
hidden from the children or carried out of the 
house with the tongs. Not a line of medical 
advertising in a life of thirty-one years is a 


record few papers can equal. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

A paper. Besides the Guarantee 

aL Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

re No on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
oYAA ledeeintens. Has Chester Co., 
ieaaey and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 


sgfrerieenes,. Dail Daily Fournal. 18,872 

Sunday, 25,169 (OO). Lvening 
Ponein 87,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average for 1st 6 mos. 1908, 46,881 daily. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for November, 
4,923 (sworn). Only daily in field. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1907, daily (@©) 13,052 
Sunday, (O©)13,887. Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, aT (OO) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
4 Want ad medium. Guarantees 
largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & "Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New Y ‘ork and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
3906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206. 





TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A A.A, 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 199%» 
3,527 ; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,636. Exam. by A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. oF 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A. 





Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907, 4,391. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 





8t. Albans, Messenger, wy i Average for 
1907, 3,882. Examined by A. A. A, 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Nov., 1908, 
3,270. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, The Seattle Times (| ) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
ig and the Pacific Northwest. It 
ata combines with its circulation of 
Ye N. 56,942 daily, 76,776 Sunday, rare 
B quality. It1is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 

nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 


Seattle, Post- page ag (OO). 

Av. for Feb., » net—Sunday, 

rAULAVS) 39,646 ; Daily, ‘32, 083; Weekday, 
AN 30,874. Only sworn circulation 
TEED in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 

ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 26,002. 


Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,526; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907. 
3,671; Nov , 08, semi-weekly 1,853; daily 4,691, 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve., 

ind. daily. Daily average for 12 

GUA months, 65,318; for Oct., 1908, 

AN 67,882; daily gain over Oct. 1907, 

TEEO 5,382. sog of Milwaukee homes 
at 7 cents per line. 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907, 8,680, Examined by A. A. A 





Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for the last 
six months, 1907, 4,376, 
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T WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,817. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other Da Adv. 

3.50 an inch. Y. Office. 






Temple Ct. se Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Oct. yy de 015; Oct., 1908, 16,510. H. 
DeClerque, U S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 





MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Nov:, 1908, 
39,745; weekly aver. for month of Nov., 27,182. 





Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates 56c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct., 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. =e 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue. 














The. Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote for the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
y iy" ord and Sunday Star, Washington. 
, carries double the number of 
Want ine any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


HE Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad 
Directory. 


HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 





INDIANA 

‘THE Indianapolis News, the. best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
i lis papers bi , its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
‘The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 











THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the first .six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
“THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
if Bes Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
TE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


Kee k k wr 


THE Boston Globe, daily —y Sunday, for the 

‘Stee 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 
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MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 


more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Nov. 166,880 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 21,450. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 2% cents. If cash accom. 


panies order the rate is 1 cent 
a word. No ad taken less than 





20 cents. 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI’N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

A It publishes over 140 columns of 

ot aw Want advertisements every week 

TE N at full price (average of two 

Ev pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
"THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lc. 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
‘THE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





THE Buffalo Evening News with over 9,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men_ Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to aline. 


OHIO 
[N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient.. You want results. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


‘THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,569. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ridume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 2 cents. 


‘THe La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception, (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekiy paper in Canada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers ©O) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (©). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QQ). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Fverybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average,\ $C7, 
(@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark "’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7ribmume ads bring 
satisfactury results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Yournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (Q@@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 


facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Springfield (Mass.) Republican (@©). Ranks 
with the country’s half-dozen leaders. 





Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneavolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Journal, (©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (OO). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Yournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (Q@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (QQ). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wiselv in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ jnk. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions tie 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of it’s kind—that’s LIFE, 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Tribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes-to the homes 
of the great middle class, 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Zuguirer (O@). In 190Ttheflocal 
advertising was 33% more than in 1906. ‘Vhe 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (O@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 


the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,998; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 

The Norfotk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (@ ©) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 

WASHINGTON 

The Post Intelligencer (@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All-home circulation. 

The Seattle Times (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, Z 
CANADA in 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Hvening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), morning, evening 
and weekly editions, cover Canada. : Y 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink. Will Receive Free of 
ie ism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 











There is no reasonable fault to 
be found with the underlying 
thought which it was intended to 





this Howard & Co. buzz saw ad- 
vertisement may be read with any 
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degree of comfort. One way is to 
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NO. 2 





convey in the illustration of this 
advertisement of the Lamson 
Brothers Company, but the draw- 
ing itself is open to criticism. 

The cold-blooded murderess who 
is handling her bottle and spoon 
is altogether too hardened a crim- 
inal to be allowed at large, al- 
though she can hardly be blamed 
for administering a fatal dose to 
the distorted and misshapen in- 
fant and putting it out of its 
misery forever. 

The illustration designated as 
No. 2 is an improvement not only 
because the figures are those of 
normal human beings, but because 
the character of the drawing is 
such{ as to insure a clearer ap- 
pearance and ‘better printing qual- 
ities. 

* * * 
There afte two ways in which 


mount it on a piece of card- 
board, fasten it to the wall with 
a pin and spin it around. 








The other way is to lay it down 
on the floor and then crawl 
around it. 

















It would be interesting to know 
just how many people avail them- 
selves of either of these methods 
of learning just what this remark- 
able piece of publicity is all about. 

* * os 


The lady in this Swan pen ad- 
vertisement has her pen in hand 
and is enjoying a most comfort- 
able snooze. This is a little puz- 
zling. 

Two them- 


solutions suggest 
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writing without any effort or di- 
rection on your part. 

The picture may mean some- 
thing else but these guesses are 
as good as any. * 

* * 


This Meriden Silver advertise- 
ment is exceptionally good. It is 
simple, but even a casual inspec- 
tion shows that it fulfills all the 
requirements of a good advertise- 
ment. 











selves. One is-that the use of this 
pen is so laborious that the lady 
got tired out and had to take a 
nap. The other is that this par- 
ticular pen is. like Cascarets in 
one important respect —that . all 
you have to do is to pick up the 
pen, go to sleep and it goes on 








An Ideal Silver Gift 





Ca as? or it: e 
9.00 umrautaa 
cneonnine panes 








Fhe-head lines call attention to 


‘the purpose of the advertisement 


andthe character of the article 
advertised. 5 

_The illustration shows a good 
picture of the basket, the price is 
prominently displayed under it, 
the text is neatly set up, and the 
entire advertisement is held to- 
gether by a border of suitable 
character. “ 

This is one of the holiday news- 
paper advertisements of the Mer- 
iden Company and makes an ex- 
cellent showing in the newspapers 
in which it appears. 
> 

Wi kinson, the Broadway, New York, 
candy man, is trying out a new ad 
scheme. He gives away two build- 
ing lots with every 1,000 pounds ot 
caramels sold. That is, every thou- 
sandth ticket representing a one pouna 
sale is good for two lots at Stelton, 
N. J., a suburb of New Brunswick. 
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Classified Advertisements 








less than 60 cents. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 


Five per cent discount may 


No order accepted for 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB. CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray St., New York 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





| interested 


in strong, 
space saving ads 
send for our Just 
Out Proor Saret 
CHICAGO Ad-Set- 
ting COMPANY, 
$24 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
—_ emestety pack 
‘ RRANGED ISPLAYED Aving y 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


A. O'GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 





























LINE ADV, AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the worid. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





T. MALO, A New Game.” An advertis- 

ing novelty that will be kept and studied. 
In attractive booklet form with your ad. on three 
cover pages. Send for sample and prices to 
“T, C. DAVIS & SONS, 529 Commerce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Saturday Evening Post—greater resulis 
at lower cost. ‘I'he Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 


HE BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 
YorkPittsburg for 20 years the coal trade’s 
Icading journal. Write for rates. 








The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation 
C, E. AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, Iowa. 





HERE are about 1,400 homes in Troy, Ohio; 

950 of them buy the Record daily, 200 borrow 
it. There are 600 homes on seven rural routes; 
300 buy the paper. ‘Total homes reached 1,450 
The Record charges for only 1,210 and throws in 
n. r.m. position. Min. rate 4c., plates. 








BOOKS 


: 4 Rest Book Pub- 
Mail Order Firms—}i§.,4"°%.. 
new proposition on “The Disinherited.’’ hig 
profits. Write CENTRAL BOOK CO., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ANUFACTURERS, Jobbers, etc., please 

send us prices and particulars of your goods 
in the following lines: Household specialties, 
notions, novelties, dry goods, watches, jewelry, 
shoes, etc. We are enlarging our business and 
stocking up our store to run in connection with 
our large mail order trade. Tlease send terms 
aud particulars immediately, as we close our 
deals before the close of the year. Kregersen, 
Wi liams & Co., 278 Troutman St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


ARTNER WANTED—A high grade mail 

order concern, incorporated for $50,000 fully 
paid, which did $50,000 worth of business las« 
year and is spending $50,000 in advertising this 
year, wants a good young business man to take 
charge of sales department. One having had 
experience in advertising preferred but not es- 
sential. Mut be a good correspondent and 
teachable, and have an A-l clean record as a 
square dealer. Salary $1800 to $2400. Must in- 
vest $5000 to $10,000 in company stock, which 
guaranteesat least 10% dividends. A _ rare 
opportunity to get into a growing business. 
Address, P.O. LOCK DRAWER 1132, Kansas 
Ci y, Mo. 








COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
‘The COLN WRAPPER CO.,, Detroit,Mich. 








cuts 





RITE for PLATOLOGY, the publication 

which contains vital information on cuts for 
the man who advertises. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ELECTROTYPES 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


PATENTS 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker sérvice 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPID ers’ Block Cincinnati, o. 7 

















FOR SALE 


An Excellent Business Oppor- 
For Sale tunity. The entire Viant 
and assets of the Pitteburg Label Company. 
Did a $50,000 business last year. Can easily 
be doubled. Anexcellent opportunity to engage 
in a lucrative business. Will sell at one-tourth 
the inventory value. Address GUARANTEE 
TITLE & TRUST COMPANY, Recevver, 
No. 232 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 











TRUSTEE’S SALE 
of the 
American Business Man 
A Monthly Magazine 


By leave of Court the under- 
signed Trustee will sell to the 
highest and best bidder for cash, 
the monthly magazine known as 
THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MAN, _ with COPYRIGHTS, 
M AILING PRIV IEEGES SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIST, ADVER- 
TISING LIS ts ete. For 
further information apply to 
EDWIN C. DAY, Trustee, 1041- 
125 Monroe St., Chicago, Ti. 




















HALF-TONES 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
Tih Avenue, Times Square. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order, Send for samples. 
ee ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
enn. 


2x3, T5c ; 








MAGAZINES 


pee PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors os on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Establiched 1869. 




















PRINTING 





Vou share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 


F INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS. We 

have printing facilities that will appeal es- 
pecially to publishers who do not own their own ° 
printing establ.shments. We are prepared to 
do every feature of the work from making the 
illustrations to mailing the completed periodical. 
We shall be glad to hear from those in our terri- 
tory whose present arrangements are not satis- 
pense nat REVEILLE PRESS, Vevay, Ind. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


K!TAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Great Publishing Business 


opportunity. Should interest parties accus- 
tomed to selling through canvassers. Gross re- 
ceipts around $300,000 with good profit. Cop. 
trolling interest $115,000 cash. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 











SUPPLIES 





ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3. makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 71 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








WANTS 





A® MAN, high-class copy writer, campaigns, 
experienced largest agencies, newspaper, 
magazine. Position where ability is required. 
“™M.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





OLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's 
Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





“Ad-School’’ in existence. Sample 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 
Commerce building, Kansas City, } Mo. 





ADVERTISING Manager for new popular 
monthly magazine to be published by old 
d house. Only experienced men who 





PAPER 


ASSETT & SUTPHIN,54-60 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect White. . Write for high- 
grade catalogues. 











can “ create’ business need answer. ‘S. T.," 
care Printers’ Ink. 





SEY EN YEARS with first-class daily. Two 

years as magazine advertising manager and 

solicitor. Clean record. ‘Tiained ad writer. A 

much alive young man. Have you a vacancy? 
W .U.,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED—Advertising solicitors in the pr'n- ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

cipal cities of the United States and Cana- school educations only, wno wish to qualify 
da ona splendid publication. Liberal arrange- for ready positions at $26 a week and over, to 
ments will be made with capable men. “‘SPILEN- write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
DID OPPORTUNITY,” care Printers’ Ink. endorsements from leading concerns every. 





une cnes SOREN TE od where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
DVERTISING Manager, 29, married, de $5,000,.and any number earn $1,500. The b 
sires opportunity with manufacturer or pub- clothing peti ise in New York owes hi Pris 
lisher. Broad experience, excellent record. Com- within a few months to m scatitii . oe 
petent to take entire charge. Unquestionable mand exceeds supply GEORGE H POWEI ‘& 
ae oe to one ~ business ability. Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro. 
-i.€.,° care Printers’ Ink, politan Annex, N. Y. 


PECIAL TO PUBLISHERS 7 
a es nyeoeom in his Wanted 


New York representative can hear something 











very much to the point by addressing “‘ PUb- . a 
LISHER" Room 1637-42 Broadway, New York By one of the leading print 
City. ing concerns in the East 
ANTED— Advertising men. Experienced vs 
Writers, Managers, Solicitors; also open- the services of an able office manager, 
ings for Executives, Bookkeepers and Account- one of experience in management, esti- 
ants, with publishing experience. Write us to . . , 
day, stating age, experience and position desired. mating and purchasing. Very best 


Service confidential. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, 


C credentials given and required. 
New York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. as 8g | A man 


willing to invest $5,000 to $15,000, after 
investigation, will be given preference, 





but ability is the first essential neces- 

IRST-C1.ASS, high-grade newspaper adver- sary. The best man is needed and best 
tising solicitor wanted, by daily newspaper in ‘ 5 5 

a city of more than a million population. State salary will be paid for services—the 

age, experience and salary desired at ontset. position is Al—and must have Al man. 

Only a man capable of covering the best assign- pay a f 

mentsin a big local field need apply. Must be Address “‘W. A.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


A-lin every particular. ‘“F,A.,’’ care Printers’ 
Ink. } 
A Man With 

OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. Solicitors, 

trade papers, N. Y. and Pa.; mgr. classified 
advg., Minn.; farm journal advg. man, also de- eas 
partment store ad-writer, northwest: Goss 2-deck 
non-union pressman, N. Y.; Cox duplex 12-page 


union pressman, Ill.; news foreman, non-union, 
Pa.; job foreman, union, Ps. and Ill; re 











and the ability to turn a reason- 





porters and linotype operators. Booklet free, able proportion of them into sub- 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX. scriptions at a fair price is 
CHANGE, Springfield, Mass. needed as circulation manager 
OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who on one of the great monthly 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers | magazines. Address, giving full 


details of experience, salary ex- 
pected, references, etc. 


“PUBLISHERS,” 


care Printers’ Ink. 


should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- | 
lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PrinTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 

















- = E T T E R ‘ N E i We want every dealer or clerk who makes window 


cards or price tickets to try “‘Letterine.” SPECIAL OFFER.— Send us six cents in stamps 
and we will send you a large sample bottle free. ‘‘Letterine’’ dries jet black and beautiful gless. 
Made also in colors. THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95-97 Vandam St., New York. Established 1825. 














Do Your Own Printing 
and ADVERTISING 


Cards, circulars, book, or small newspaper. Press, $5. Larger size, 
$18. Great money savers. Type setting and all easy by printed 
instructions sent. For old or young, business or pleasure. Write 
to factory-for catalogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
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- Business Going Out 














J. C. Ayer & Company, Lowell, Mass., 
are using 2 inches, every other day, for 
156 .insertions, in newspapers. 


Andrew Cone, New York, is extend- 
ing the list of newspapers for the ad- 
vertising of Nat C. Goodwin & Com- 
pany. 





The Times Squxre Automobile Com- 
any’s business will be placed_through 
f; P. Muller & Company, New York. 


The territory to be covered by the ad- 
vertising of the Prescription Products 
Company is being extended by I. Robert 
Blackburn, and additional newspapers 
will be used. 





Copy for Rich’s Toy Air Ship is be 
ing placed by the L. Roy Curtiss Adver- 
tising Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Magazines of national circulation are 
being used. 


A. R. Elliott, New York, is placing 
copy for Borden’s Condensed Milk in 
a selected list of newspapers in South- 
ern cities. 





Rates are requested from metropoli‘an 
dailies by the L. Roy Curtiss Advertis- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo. Ex- 
tensive campaigns in large daily papers 
are being planned. Large copy for 
“Bulte’s Best” Flour is being sent out 
by this agency to daily papers in 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 





The “Ti-Easy” collar, orders for 
which have gone out for insertions in 
the spring issues of magazines for men, 
is a new account of the H. Sumner 
Sternberg Advertising Service, New 
York. his agency is also completin 
plans and copy for the advertising o 
the ‘Muto Coat,” manufactured by 
Steefel, Strauss & Conner, Rochester. 


Andrews & Coupe, New York, are 
arranging an extensive campaign for 
the Koh-i-noor pencils, made by L. 
C. Hardtmuth, Austria. aa 4 for the 

D. Cortina Company, New York, 
oe the entire year, is also being 
prepared. <A _ select list of magazines 
and weeklies will be used. 


The Rollins Athletic Toy Manufac- 
turing Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
contracted with the L. Roy Curtiss Ad- 
vertising Company, of the same city, 
for space in publications of national 
circulation, 





Foster DeBevoise, New York, is using 
20 lines, double column, in newspapers, 
four insertions, for the Empire Extract 
Company. 





Renewal contracts for the Sterling 
Remedy Company are going to news- 
papers from Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


The Beers’ Advertising Agency, 
Havana, Cuba, is placing a line of ad- 
vertising to cover the island for the 
Glen St. Mary Nursery Company, both 
English and Spanish papers being used. 
The same agency is also placing some 
business for Warner’s Rust Proof 
Corset. 





One hundred-line copy for the Inde- 
pendent Manufacturers and Supply Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., is being placed 
with Southwestern farm journals by the 
L. Roy Curtiss Advertising Company, 
of that city. 





Nine-line copy for 4 insertions is be- 
ing used in newspapers by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, on account of 
Wells, Fargo & Cumpany. 





The Snitzler Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is making 2,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for tne La Cottel 
Manufacturing Company. 


The Dr. Howard Company, New 
York, is making 14,000-line contracts 
for one year with newspapers. 








_ Forty-line, double cotumn copy is be- 
ing sent to newspapers for 4 insertions 
by E. P. Howard, New York, for the 
L. E. Waterman Company, fountain 
pens, 


The L. Roy Curtiss Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has secured the 
account of the Burtington Basket Com- 
pany: manufacturers of the Hawkeye 

efrigerator Basket. Copy is going out 
to a selected list of magazines. 


BOSTON NOTES 


The list of publications for the ad- 
vertising of Hall’s Hair Renewer has 
been completed by the J. C. Ayer Co, 
Lowell, Mass. Next year the standard 
magazines will not be used, but the 
appropriation will go large’y into pub- 
lications where “next reading” position 


is given. The contracts are going 
through the Walter Thompson 
Agency, New York City. 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is placing 
the advertising of Doyle & O’Brien, 
mail order liquors. Large copy is being 
used for the holiday trade. 





A large list of agricultural and mail 
order mediums is being used for the 
advertising of the Prudential Supply 
Co. Cor runs from four to twelve 
inches. his account is placed by Ellis 
& Dowst. 





Otto Koenig, for several years asso- 
ciated with the Street & Smith _publica- 
tions, is now anes the Christian 
Herald in New England. This is not a 
new territory for Mr. Koenig and he 
has a host of friends in this field. 











5° 


Sniall, Maynard & Co. are sending 
out a number of contracts to newspapers 
for the advertising of their holiday 
books. They are making a special ad- 
vertising campaign on their new book, 
“The Letters of Jennie Allen.” The 
copy measures 7 inches triple column, 
and the orders go through the C. F. 
Wyckoff Agency. 





Walter 
adver- 


The Boston office of the J. 
———- Co. is handling the 
tising of Wm. Leavens Co., high- 
grade furniture manufacturers. A list 
of special mediums are receiving con- 
tracts: covering 1909. 


The Dr. John Wilbur Remedy Co., 
Westerly, R. I., are making contracts 
direct with papers throughout New 
England for advertising their chief 
product, “Stomach-Rite.”’ 





The list of newspapers for the adver- 
tising of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
has been completed by Mr. Perry, the 
New ere passenger agent. As 
soon as the list is approved by the 
home office at Montreal the contracts 
will go out from the Boston office. 


The Reversible Collar Co. is ‘making 
plans for next year’s advertising in 
the leading magazines. Contracts will 
go out shortly and will be placed by 
H. E. Snow, 170 Summer St. 








The F. P. Shumway Agency is con- 
tracting with a list of general publica- 





tions for 42-line space running six 
months’ exploiting Butcher’s Floor 
Polish. 

The advertising of the Dr. Tuttle 


Elixir Co. is to be placed by the Long 
Critchfield Corporation as usual this 
year. Small space is being contracted 
for in agricultural mediums. Few, if 
any, new mediums are to be added to 
the list. 

The Spafford Agency is sending out 
orders for small copy to run once a 
week for three months on the adver- 
tising of Makeever Brothers. This ac- 
count has developed very satisfactorily 
and probably will go into the higher 
grade magazines after the first of the 
year. 





Mr. Greaney, New England repre- 
sentative of the Abenaque Machine 
Works, is placing 5-inch double column 
copy in small country weeklies. Most 
of the orders are going out to Maine 
papers, and farm weeklies are given 
the preference. 


—_+o>—____—_ 
A BOUQUET FOR MR. CAPPER’S 
AD WRITER. 





11 Hotme Roap, 

Burney, Encianp, Nov. 26, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

want to throw a bouquet at the 
writer of the ads now appearing in the 
interest of “Capper.” 

don’t know that I have seen better 
since the days of Charles Austin Bates. 
They are suggestive of Bates. . 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


of “The 
about eleven years 
ago impelled me into the study of ad- 
vertising. 

Bates’ 
cisms were to me a veritable primrose 
path down the pages of Printers’ Ink, 
oe 


A lucky glance at a cop 
Little Schoolmaster” 


advertising and- Bates’ criti- 


B. was my mentor. But I have 
missed his short’ sentenes, short, words 


and strong sense. Yes, I have missed 
Bates. 
J. W. A. P#orey. 
—____ ~~ 


THEY ARE NOT SO BAD. 





ReapincG, Pa., Dec. 8, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With all the “Little Schoolmaster”’ 
trying to do to bring about artistic ial 
effective advertising, even devoting a 
section of the journal to the criticism 
of advertisements of various kinds, it 
seems that some advertisers will persist 
in getting up ads that are really freak- 
ish and oftentimes so arranged typo- 
graphically as to be almost unreadable, 
Strange to say, some ads appearing in 
PrInTERS’ INK are not- above criticism 
in this respect. 

On Page 25 of the December 2nd 
issue appears an advertisement in the 
shape of a facsimile typewritten letter. 
The arguments presented in this letter 
are striking and convincing, but how 
many readers will take the trouble as I 
did to read the letter through? 

The. two-color ribbon work and the 
excessive underscoring throughout does 
not enhance the appearance of this let- 
ter in the least, for not only do these 
faults strike discords in the harmony 
of an otherwise well balanced letter, 
but prevent easy perusal as well. 

On page 33 of the same issue appears 
another advertisement that is for the 
most part difficult to read, on account 
of the fact that it is set up in so small 
a face of type. All readers of Print- 
Ers’ InK are not blessed with good eye- 
sight, and it seems like a waste of 
money to crowd space with copy that 
is printed in a type face so small that 
hardly one out of ten will read the 
ad_ through. 

If there is a story worth telling, and 
in this case there is, why was not a 
half page used, and the copy set up in 
type large enough to read without being 
compelled to reach for the magnifying 
glass? 

A. STanvtey Keast. ’ 


The fact that Mr. Keast read 
the reproduced typewritten letter 
through is proof that the ad ac- 
complished its purpose. The let- 
ter, which was printed in colors, 
was short and carried a live mes- 
sage. It strikes us that it’s good 
advertising. About one-half of the 
second ad to which Mr. Keast re- 
fers is set in agate, which, while 
generally objectionable on account 
of its small size, is nevertheless 
used to advantage by many mail 
order advertisers. 
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The Business Man’s 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


B. W. YATES, Chairman A. W. KNAPP, Sec’y and Gen’l Man. 
A. E. F. WHITE, Vice-Chairman F. E PARKER, Treasurer 








Do You Want To | 
Introduce Y our Goods 
To Business Men? 





If your product is one that is used or needed by 
business men in their home or office, the most eco- 
nomical and profitable way in which to reach this 
class of buyers is through the columns of THE 
BOOK-KEEPER, “the magazine of result-produc- 
ing power.” 


Its readers are interested in your particular prod- 
uct, and this, combined with the interest and confi- 
dence they place in THE BOOK-KEEPER, makes 
of its advertising page an ideal method of selling 
your goods. 


Advertising rates upon application. 








THE BOOK-KEEPER 


103 Journal Building - Detroit, Mich. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Market of Thinkers 


provided with the income of the 
influential classes, is opened 
weekly to advertisers in 


at the remarkably low rate (during 
1909) of one-half a cent per 
line per thousand of circulation. 


Circulation 204,000 


NEW YORK 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOWSE F.C. LITTLE CARROLL J. SWAN 
10 Association Building 410 Penn Mutua! Building 
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